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CAUGHT AT LAST. 


*Twas summer, and ’twas Leap Year, too, 
When I went down to see 

My uncle and sotno friends at Kew— 
Among them Lettie Lea. 

So innocently I went there, 

My thoughts with pleasure fraught; 

But, list, and i’ll relate with care 
How nicely I was caught. 

A picnic party was proposed. 

Some seven miles from Kew ; 

And there the mischief was disclosed 
Which I’ll relate to you. 

Each gentleman a partner chose ; 

The choice soon fell to me ; 

And the one who soon my fancy took. 
Was wicked Lettie Lea. 

Of course wo linger’d far behind, 

I’d many things to tell ; 

Until, at last, ourselves we find 
Far down a lonely dell. 


She saunter’d off to gather flowers, 

(The ladies are so deep !) 

And while she search’d among the bowers, 
I quickly fell asleep. 

How long I slept I never knew, 

For such a volley..came 
Upon my lips—I look’d quite blue— 

I didn’t see the game, 

I started up, and such a laugh 
Came pealing through the air ! 

And the one who laugh’d the merriest 
Was Lettie, I declare ! 

Six pair of ladies’ kid I lost ^ 

Through falling off to sleep, 

And being Leap Year too, of course. 

My promise had to keep. 

So, soon a wedding gay we had, 

My thoughts with love were fraught, 
And oft my Lettie laughs, and says 
How nicely I was caught I M. L. M. 


THE STORY-TELLER. 


MATCH-MAKING. 

“Olive, what do you suppose I’ve been thinking of?” said Miss Carry 
Palmer, as she clipped off her thread with a pair of bright substantial scissors, 
at the end of a long seam. 

“It is impossible for me to imagine, Aunt Carry, what you have been 
thinking of? ” replied Olive. 

“ Something that concerns you,” said her aunt. 

“ Me ! ” said Olive.—“ Yes, and a certain other person.” 

“ I can think of no one you would be likely to associate in your mind 
with me,” said Olive. 

“ Well, there is somebody,” said her aunt, “ and this isn’t the first time 
I’ve thought about it.” 

“About what?” was the question Olive longed to ask, but she restrained 
her impatience. 

“ ’Twould be a capital match,” said Miss Palmer, in a way as if she were 
speaking to herself, and was unconscious of the presence of her niece. 

Clasping her hands, and pressing them firmly down on the work which 
rested on her lap, her countenance assumed a look of abstraction, as if, by 
turning the matter in her mind, she was endeavouring to prove in a manner 
satisfactory to herself the truth of what had involuntarily escaped her lips. 

“ Yes, a capital match,” she repeated, after what seemed to Olive a long 
time, and nodding her head with a quick decided motion, by way of giving 
emphasis to her words. 

Miss Palmer then settled down into the easy attitude natural to her, as if 
content with the conclusion she had arrived at, totally oblivious of the bright 
expectant face turned towards her. 

“ I declare, Olive,” said she, with a little start, “ I’m so used to being 
alone, that I forgot you were here. You want to know about it; I see by 
your looks that you do. But after all there isn’t much to tell. The truth is, 
a few days ago I was passing Mr. Annesley’s, and the thought struck me all 
at once what a nice thing it would he if you could he mistress of the fine old 
house, surrounded by grounds laid out so beautifully, and in a manner so 
exactly suited to your taste.” 

“But the owner might be of a different opinion,” said Olive. 

“I don’t believe he would,” said Miss Palmer; “I have a particular 
reason for thinking so.” The last part of the sentence, however, merely 
passed through her mind, so that her niece was none the wiser for it. 

“ My opinion may be in the way, then,” persisted Olive. 

“ You would stand in your own light, then, Olivias many a foolish girl, 
placed in a similar situation, has done before you.” 

“ Well, aunt, for the sake of breaking up the monotony of this dull rainy 
afternoon, and diverting our attention from that incessant drip, drip, drip, 
what if you should describe this Mr. Annesley to me ? ” 

“You know, child, I’ve no talent at description,” replied her aunt; “ when 
you see him you can judge for yourself.” 

“ You can at least tell me how old he is,” said Olive. 

“ He doesn’t look as if he was a day older than thirty-five, though people 
do say-” 

.Here Miss Palmer abruptly broke off, setting her lips firmly together. 
Olive, who half suspected that, on second thought, her aunt concluded that 
it would be best not to divulge what was supposed to be his age, looked up 
from the low ottoman on which she was seated, with a smile warm and bright, 
though, as must bo confessed, with a spice of mischief in it. 
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“ What is it that people say about Mr. Annesley’s age ? ” said Olive. 

“No matter,” replied Miss Palmer, a little captiously. 

“Now, Aunt Carry, it is too bad to excite curiosity, and then refuse to 
gratify it.” 

“ What is the use of repeating the idle gossip which is always floating 
about in a country place like this? ” 

“What is floating about, aunt, I shall be certain to hear before long.” 

“That is true,” said Miss Palmer; “and, on the whole, I may as well 
tell you as not. People do say that he is ten years older than he looks 
to be.” 

“ And what does he say ? ” inquired Olive. 

“ To confess the truth, I don’t think that any one has ever heard him 
contradict it,” replied her aunt; “but then he wouldn’t care if people said 
he were twice as old as that. At any rate, he is a good man, and that is 
better than both youth and beauty.” 

“Aunt Carry,” said Olive, with a look of great demureness, “why don’t 
you set your cap at him ? ” 

“ Olive! Olive Palmer! never speak of such a thing again,” exclaimed 
her aunt. “ I wouldn’t set my cap either at him, or the best man in the 
country, even were I sure of succeeding.” 

The voice in which this was spoken was sad rather than stern, while a 
look of patient, sorrowful resignation, which Olive had seen more than once 
dim the brightness of her aunt’s face,—usually the impersonation of cheer¬ 
fulness and good humour during the few days she had been with her— 
revived the memory of a conversation she had heard when a child, which, 
though she was too young to fully comprehend its import, left a vague 
impression on her mind that something many years previously had happened 
to cause unhappiness to her father’s .only sister. Tears sprang to her eyes 
in a moment. 

“Forgive me, dear aunt,” said she. “ I didn’t mean to say anything that 
was wrong, anything that would hurt your feelings.” 

“ I know you didn’t, dear child, and so there’s nothing to forgive.” 

Miss Palmer remained silent a few moments, many a sleeping memory 
assuming sudden vitality and flitting through her mind, mirroring as it passed, 
its lights and shadows on her countenance. 

“ Olive,” said she suddenly, and with an air as if it cost her an effort to 
break the spell which those revived memories had woven around her, “ I am 
going to tell you what made the subject I spoke to you about, suggest itself 
to my mind.” 

“ You mean about this Mr. Annesley ? ” said Olive. 

“Yes,” replied her aunt. “At first, I thought I wouldn’t; but if you 
would like to know, I don’t see as ’twill do any harm.” 

“ I should, of course, like to know,” said Olive; “ for, as my father tells 
me, I am a true daughter of Eve.” 

“Well, it was because you look so much like a young girl Mr. Annesley 
once expected to be married to,” replied Miss Palmer. 

“ Were you acquainted with her? ” asked Olive. 

“ Oh no! I never saw her, and had never seen him till long after his 
disappointment. It isn’t more than five or six years since he came to live at 
Beechdale.” 

“ Then how can you know that I look as she did ? ” 

“ I will tell you,” said Miss Palmer. “ About three months after Mr. 
Annesley arrived here, as I was passing his house, the sun broke through the 
clouds which had obscured it all the morning, when, twenty or thirty paces 
in advance of me, a gleam of something bright, like gold or silver, flashed 
out from the midst of a luxuriant tuft of clover which grew by the wayside; 
I remembered, at the same moment, that it was the first day of April, which 
caused me to recall to mind the old adage, ‘ that all is not gold that glitters.’ 
Not caring to excite the merriment of a group of boys, who had stationed 
themselves at a short distance to watch the fate of several packages of sand 
and sawdust they had deposited on the path, I decided on passing the tuft 
of clover so leisurely as to enable me to decide whether it was tin or silver, 
gold or glass, which shone with so much brilliancy.” 

“ And which did it prove to be ? ” asked Olive. 

“ A plain gold locket, with a black ribbon attached to it,” was the reply. 

“ And did you find the owner, aunt ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, that was easily done, for on the hack of the locket was inscribed, 
‘Austin Annesley to Clara Dermont.’ Mr. Annesley wasn’t at home, hut his 
housekeeper expressed great joy at my having found it. 

“ ‘ You can see what makes it valuable,’ said she, handing it to me, after 
pressing a spring which caused it to open. 

“ A young bright face looked up to mine, so nearly what yours is now, that 
you might readily be taken for the original. I didn’t then know that Mr. 
Annesley was a bachelor, and supposed it might be a miniature of his wife, 
taken before their marriage. Mrs. Ford, the housekeeper, told me that he 
was engaged to the lady whose name was engraved on the locket, but that she 
died suddenly the very day which had been appointed for the wedding.” 
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Mitw Palmer spoke these last words hurriedly, and Olive saw that the colour 
suddenly left her cheeks. 

“ You are unwell," said Olive. 

“ I’m a little faint— that’s all. It \vill soon pass off.” 

It did, and Olive was satisfied. She did not know, as she afterwards did, 
that the disappointment of Mr. Annesley was in many respects identical with 
one which had cast its shadow over her aunt’s youthful days. 

It haunted her still, that cry of mortal agony, which rang through the air 
as she stood watching for the approach of one who had long been absent. 
Sometimes it came upon her suddenly when her heart was full of sweet and 
sunny thoughts. 

The storm of the preceding day and night had ushered in one of the 
brightest and balmiest of May mornings. Miss Palmer and Olive hardly 
waited for the western breeze to dry the grass ere they went out on the green 
sunny slope in front of the house, carefully raising up the early flowers 
bordering the paths, which had been beaten down by the wind and rain. 

“ I love old-fashioned flowers," si|id Miss Palmer, as she emptied the cup 
of a large red tulip, half filled with water, which must have been beaten to 
the ground, and perhaps broken, had not a tuft of pansies modestly lent the 
support of their golden purple leaves. 

“ Do you love them better than new-fashioned ones ?" asked Olive. 

“Yes, and such as these above all others, except lilacs, and the white and 
damask roses you will see, if you will stay with me till June." 

“ Why do you love them better, aunt ? ’’ 

“My mother loved them—so did my father," she replied. “ I never heard 
him say so but I have seen him looking at them in a way which made me 
know that he did." 

“ Oh, I understand now," said Olive, a shade of sadness stealing over her 
face, and her voice dropping almost to a whisper. 

“ It may be," resumed Miss Palmer, “ that is why I think others must love 
them, and which made me place them here, for the sake of the passers-by," 

“And for me, among others," said a pleasant voice. 

“ Certainly," replied Miss Palmer. 

At the sound of a strange voice, Olive started a little, and from beneath the 
shade of her little white bonnet, saw a gentleman standing close to the 
sweet-briar hedge which protected the flowers and shrubbery. Taking hold 
of her niece’s arm, Miss Palmer led her towards the hedge. 

“ Mr. Annesley," said she, “this is Olive Palmer, my niece." 

Her voice quivered a little as she spoke, and Olive felt the hand tremble 
which clasped her arm. Somehow—she could not tell why—the gratifica¬ 
tion, almost joy, she had looked forward to, in witnessing the first meeting 
between Mr. Annesley and Olive, had given place to a sort of sad, pitying 
veneration, never felt before, for ono who as she knew, while he had never 
ceased to cherish the sorrow as too sacred to be forgotten, which had crushed 
the sweetest hope of his earlier years, was ever cheerful in the presence of 
others, ever kindly considerate of whatever might be conducive to their 
happiness. 

Unconsciously she was viewing him through the lens, which needed only to 
be inverted to give a reflection of her own experience and her own moral and 
emotional nature, allowing only for those physiological shades of difference 
which form the traits peculiar to the character of either sex. 

The natural ruddiness of Mr. Annesley’s complexion grew a shade deeper 
the moment Olive’s face was turned towards him, and then as instantaneously 
changed to many shades paler. A feeling of remorse smote the heart of 
Miss Palmer, as she watched these changes. She had been too abrupt; it 
was as if, by the power of some necromancer, Clara Dermont had been placed 
visibly before him. How easily, keeping Olive in the back ground, she might 
have thrown out a few preparatory hints! But ere the fervour of her self- 
reproach had time to abate, Mr. Annesley, to all appearance, had recovered 
his equanimity. 

Gently, even tenderly taking Olive’s hand in his, he said a few words to 
her, which she never afterwards could fully recall to mind, though she felt at 
the same time, and never lost the impression, that there was something in 
them very kind, even paternal; such as a man of delicacy and refinement 
might with equal propriety address to a daughter, or any young girl, whether 
friendless, or, like her, under the protection of one of his best and most highly 
valued friends. 

After speaking to Olive, he remained several minutes chatting pleasantly 
with Miss Palmer, giving her niece a good opportunity to note his general 
appearance. She paid little heed to his dress, and yet she was aware that it was 
in perfect keeping with a certain air, such as she had often in day-dreams, 
to which she was somewhat addicted, pictured to herself as belonging to a 
prince or an emperor. It differed, however, in one respect, being entirely 
free from that hauteur which, according to some theory of her own, she sup¬ 
posed to be one of the peculiar and infallible attributes of royalty. 

If she had particularly observed his dress, she would have seen that it Was 
not in accordance with the fashion of the day. On the contrary, it was the 
exact counterpart of what he wore at the age of twenty-five, full twenty years 
previously. Thus, as Miss Palmer had told Olive, though he did not look a 
day more than thirty-five, he was ten years older than that. 

“ I shall call soon," said he, as he turned to go ; “ and you may expect to 
see a young friend with me I am looking for to-morrow." 

As he said this his eyes glanced towards Olive with a pleasant though 
rather sad smile. 

“ Well, Olive," said Miss Palmer as soon as he was beyond the reach of 
her voice, “ do you like Mr. Annesley ? ’’ 

“Yes, Aunt Carry, better than I expected," she replied. 

“ I thought so by your looks," said her aunt. 

“ And judging by his looks I think he likes me," said Olive. 

“He does, no doubt—he could not help it," replied Miss Palmer; “but 
then it is in a sort ot mournful way—that I could plainly see, notwithstand¬ 
ing he spoke and smiled so pleasantly, and not in the least like what I 
thought of, when I first mentioned him to you." 


“ That is why I like him so well," said Olive. 

“I was wrong, and you and he are right," said her aunt; “I can see it 
now." 

“Yes, he likes me," continued Olive, “and will, I am sure, should we 
often meet, soon come to look on me almost the same as if I were his 
daughter." 

“Not quite, you think ? ’’ said her aunt. 

“ No, if his affection were gauged by the tender, watchful, and disinterested 
love of my father," said Olive. “ You know, aunt, without my telling you, 
that he, your only brother, is the best and dearest father a girl ever had— 
so willing to overlook my foibles—so ready to give me full credit whenever 
I do right." 

“Yes, I know," said her aunt, “ and how could he help it, when his only 
child was motherless ?" 

“ I have been trying to think," said Miss Palmer, after remaining 
silent a short time, “who that young friend Mr. Annesley is expecting 
can be." 

“ Whoever he is, I should rather that Mr. Annesley would call alone," 
said Olive, “ as it would give me a better opportunity to become acquainted 
with him.’’ A knock at the door interrupted her. 

“ That is Mr. Annesley’s knock," said Miss Palmer; “ I can always tell 
his from all others." 

“ A sudden crimson brightened Olive’s cheeks as she said, in a low voice, 

“ I am glad he is come; I was afraid he would forget." 

For the moment, she did not remember that he had said he should bring 
some one with him. A single rapid glance sufficed to show that, as much as 
she wished to cultivate Mr. Annesley’s acquaintance, the presence of his 
young friend could hardly prove unwelcome. There was something in his 
appearance so superior, so far removed from anything which she had seen in 
those few young men she had hitherto met with in the vicinity of her own 
home, that, while it made a favourable impression, it produced a certain 
elevation and buoyancy of mind, which were very pleasant. 

His name was Henry Clive, and his mother was Mr. Annesley’s sister. 
Soon after her marriage she accompanied her husband to the West Indies, 
where he owned an estate, and where they still resided. Although thus con¬ 
nected by ties of kindred, he did not in the least resemble his uncle, either in 
form or feature ; there was, however, in his carriage the same easy, unstudied 
grace, and, what was far better, the same air of openness and candour, yet, so 
entirely removed was it from that blunt, abrupt manner, and freedom of 
speech which some, as a plea for their own rudeness and unconciliatory 
temper, dignify by the name of frankness, that it could not fail to win the 
confidence and good-will of others. 

Taking it all in all, there was something to Olive extremely charming and 
attractive in Henry Clive’s appearance; and yet, after he was gone, she could 
not have given such a description of his person, much more of what she thought 
of his intellectual endowments, as would have been at all satisfactory to her¬ 
self, although a perfect, even vivid consciousness of each existed in her mind. 
She could not have told how the least tinge of red—just enough to indicate 
the free healthful flow of life’s warm currents—breaking through the tan of 
his cheeks, heightened, by contrast, the almost dazzling whiteness of his broad 
forehead. Neither was she aware that his finely curved lips, his nose slightly 
aquiline, with the thin, flexible nostril which old patrician families were 
wont to consider a distinctive mark of good blood, gave to his countenance, 
expressive of much intellectual power, its peculiar look of refinement. It 
might have been that she was finder the influence of “ love’s young dream ; " 
at any rate, what she saw of him during his 'first call, and afterwards, 
was like catching the ripple and sparkle of a stream without comprehending 
or even caring to fathom its depths. 

Henry Clive, the last three years of whose life had been devoted to tra¬ 
velling m other lands, had necessarily been brought in contact with numerous 
and diversified classes of society, each of these, as well as the individuals 
composing them, being, of course, subject to various modifications, in many 
instances sufficiently palpable, in others running into shades of difference so 
nice and subtile as to be hardly distinguishable. Hence, during his absence, 
he had imperceptibly acquired that habit of ready yet delicate and accurate 
observation from which naturally spring the power and aptitude for analysis. 
He thus had the advantage of Olive, being capable of seizing at once upon 
not only the more vivid and marked traits, or what might be termed 
the salient points of her character, but of discerning, if not in every instance 
the actual presence, the cheering promise of those many elevating and genial 
qualities which pervaded and harmonised the whole, and which are Nature’s 
dower to every true and lovable woman. 

****** 

“ Look at it if you wish," said Mr. Annesley to Henry Clive, seeing him 
reach out his hand to take a miniature lying on the library table, and then 
immediately check himself. 

He very gladly availed himself of the permission. “How beautiful, how 
lifelike!" he thoughts his eye rested on the beaming, animated counte¬ 
nance ; “ and how expressive of her real character ! ’’ 

Something, however, not far removed from a frown, the next moment cast | 
a shadow over his brow. It was, as he imagined, the miniature of Olive ? 
Palmer which he held in his hand; and the question, “ Why should my uncle 
have her likeness ? ’’ passed like a flash of lightning through his mind. 

“I think you’ve seen it before?" said Mr. Annesley, interrogatively, and 
wholly unconscious of his nephew’s suspicion. 

“ Never," he replied. 

“ I thought that I showed it to you years ago," said his uncle. 

Henry eyed his uncle keenly, in consequence of what to him appeared 
this strange remark, as he again assured him that he had never seen it. 

“What do you think of it?" inquired Mr. Annesley. 

“ That it is a most excellent likeness," was the reply. 

“ Nothing could be truer to the life than it was," said Mr. Annesley. 
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“And is still, I should say,” remarked Henry, curtly; but his uncle was 
Ipparently lost in his own thoughts, and paid no heed to this remark. 

“ It might he mistaken for Olive Palmer’s likeness,” said Mr. Annesley, 
arousing himself from his reverie. 

“ And is it not hers ? ” inquired Henry. 

“ No,” replied his uncle ; “ she for whom it was taken died twenty years 
ago. Her name was Clara Dermont. Is the name new to you ? ” 

“ Entirely so,” said Henry. 

“ I thought that your mother might have told "you about her,” said Mr. 
Annesley. “ They would have been sisters-in-law* had Clara lived. But we 
will speak of that some other time. Tell me, now, how you like the minia¬ 
ture.” And, as he spoke, he brushed back the brown hair from his forehead, 
as if by doing so he could rid himself of the painful memories which had been 
called up. 

“ I don’t know how I could help liking it,” replied Henry, a little 
ashamed that he had for a moment supposed that in his uncle, who could not 
be less than twenty-five years older than Olive, he had found a rival. 

“ You like it for Olive’s sake,” said Mr. Annesley; “ I am glad of it.” 

Henry did not deny the truth of this assertion, and the subject dropped. 

^ ’ -9fe- -ft $ 

“ I don’t see that there will be any use in waiting,” said Mr. Annesley, 
taking the chair which Miss Palmer had placed for him near the fire ; for, 
though the last of May, the morning was chilly. 

“ Nor I,” replied Miss Palmer. 

“ I think her father will have no objection to receive Henry as a son-in- 
law,” said Mr. Annesley. 

“None in the world,” replied Miss Palmer. 

“To remove even the shadow of a doubt on the subject,” said Mr. 
Annesley, “ it may be well for you to write to him before there’s any com¬ 
munication on the part of my nephew.” 

“ I have already written,” replied Miss Palmer. “ I know little of the 
art of letter-writing, but I know how to put my thoughts down on paper, 
and so I wrote to my brother all about it. I told him of Henry’s good 
qualities; and, as for his failings, he has so few that I thought they were 
hardly worth mentioning.” 

At this moment the door opened, and Olive, with a little wicker 
basket on her arm, piled high with wild flowers, entered the room. Nothing 
could be more fresh and radiant than the young face surrounded by its 
luxuriant tresses of golden brown, now in slight disarray from her long walk. 
The smile which hovered on her red lips, and broke in gleams of light from 
beneath the shade of her dark, rich eyelashes, lost none of its warmth and 
sparkle at the sight of Mr. Annesley. 

“ Where did you find your flowers ?” said he. “ I went out yesterday for 
the purpose of getting some violets like those ; but not one could I find.” 

“ The sunshine knows where to find them,” she replied. 

“And May,” said Mr. Annesley (May^was the pet name he had given 
her) “ knows where to find the sunshine, and, what is better still, she finds a 
place in her heart to keep it in.” 

“If she didn’t,” replied Olive, gaily, “the flowers she keeps there would 
droop and die.” 

“ I suspect,” said Miss Palmer, “ that Olive has found out what I’ve heard 
called bottling the sunshine. At any rate, she has a place for it where it 
keeps- well, and seems always ready for use.” 

“ And let me tell you, Henry,” said Mr. Annesley to his nephew, who just 
then made his appearance at the unclosed door, “ that it is the best invest¬ 
ment man or woman ever made, inasmuch as it will prove to be a better fund 
for a family to draw upon for happiness than all the gold and silver that was 
ever coined, provided”—and be dropped his voice a note or two below its 
usual key—“ provided there’s always a well-furnshed larder at the disposal of 
a willing and competent cook.” 

“ I would not undertake to cavil at an assertion,” replied Henry, smiling, 
“ which you have guarded with so much ingenuity, even were I inclined to 
doubt its being tenable, which I am not.” And, as he spoke, he looked at 
the bright face of Olive, as she stood at a table arranging her flowers, in a 
way which showed that she had her full share of influence in sifencing his 
doubts. Soon afterwards, he joined her, and helped her to place the flowers in 
the round stand upon the table, which gave Mr. Annesley an opportunity to 
inquire of Miss Palmer if she had received an answer to the letter which she 
sent her brother. 

“ I have,” she replied. 

“ And is it favourable? ” he asked. 

“Yes,” she replied. “He was kind enough to say that he could place full 
confidence in my judgment, and should therefore raise no objection, though 
he had hoped to keep his only daughter with him a little longer. He has two 
boys, younger^than Olive, who are as bright, cheerful, and good as she is, in 
their way; but then you can readily imagine that the place of an only 
daughter like her can never he exactly filled.” 

There was a smile in Mr. Annesley’s eyes, rathgr than on his lips, as he 
oast a furtive glance towards Henry and Olive. “At will be a match—there 
can be no doubt of it,” said he ; “ and ’twill be one of my own making.” 

“ How so ? ” inquired Miss Palmer. 

“Before answering your question,” said he, “permit me to inquire if you 
understand the true philosophy of match-making ? ” 

“ No; I confess that I must plead ignorance as to the philosophy, if there 
is any,” said Miss Palmer. 

“ I think there is, and believe it to be simply this :—give any two young 
persons who, you think, possess the requisite qualities for mutual attraction, 
well-timed opportunities of meeting each other, and then let them alone; if 
you tell them that you have brought them together for the express purpose of 
bringing about a match between them, in nine cases out of ten their antagonism 
will be excited, causing them to be on the look-out for faults rather than 
perfections; and thus, instead of promoting, you will defeat your object.” 


“ And that is the way you have done ? ” said Miss Palmer. 

“ Yes, I contrived to bring them together,” replied Mr. Anneslev “and 
then just let them alone.” 9 

****** 

June had come from the sunny south. With her crown of roses were 
twined a few of the still fresh and delicate flowers, dropped from the hand of 
May, as she lingered to hear the clear sweet bird-notes swelling into full and 
delicious tides of song to welcome the advent of her more brilliant sister. 
The day was near its close, Avhen Mr. Palmer drove up to his sister’s door. 
He had come for the purpose of taking Olive home with him. Not being 
expected, his arrival was a pleasant surprise both to his sister and daughter. 
As may be imagined, they had many things to say to each other. The short 
summer twilight deepened into night; the stars shone forth one by one, and 
finally the waning moon came up from behind the eastern hills, warning 
them of the near approach of midnight, ere they separated for the night. 

It has been said that between simple and noble persons there is always a 
perfect understanding. The little party assembled in Miss Palmer’s parlour, 
the ensuing evening, proved that there is truth in this assertion, slight as had 
been the opportunity for Mr. Palmer; Mr. Annesley, and Henry Clive to 
become acquainted. Attracted by the sincerity common to each—that golden 
alembic in the moral world which throws off the dross, and assimilates the 
purer elements of humanity—they felt that they were already friends. 

At an early hour the following morning Olive was ready to return home 
with her father. As they were about to step into the carriage, Mr. Annesley, 
a little flushed from his hasty walk, arrived to take leave of them. There 
was no need for Henry Clive to hurry; for, having been seized with an 
unusual desire to examine Miss Palmer’s flowers, he had arrived in time to 
commence his inspection at sunrise, which left him time for a very pleasant 
chat with Mr. Palmer. 

“ I am sorry that you are going so soon,” said Mr. Annesley; “but there 
is comfort in knowing that we shall have your daughter back again on the 
first of October. For my part, I think September should be the time for 
the wedding.” 

“ October will be quite as soon as I shall wish to part with her,” replied 
Mr. Palmer. 

“And quite as soon as she can get ready,” said his sister. “You men 
haven’t the least idea how much preparation is required when a young girl 
like Olive expects to commence housekeeping! ” 

“ I suppose not,” replied Mr. Annesley. “ And now I come to think 
about it, I too shall have something to attend to. The old house must be 
fitted up in a manner suitable for the reception of a young bride. 

Henry during this brief colloquy approached Olive, who had taken her 
seat in the carriage, and placed in her hand a moss rosebud, saying, as ha did 
so, “ Expect to see me soon.” 

Nothing more need be said, except that Olive, with the assistance of her 
Aunt Carry, found no difficulty in completing all necessary preparations at 
the time appointed for the marriage, which was celebrated according to the 
simple and solemn rite of our Liturgy. E. W. 


COME, LET US SING AND MERRY BE ! 


Come, let us sing and merry be 
While hearts are light and gay; 
For why regret the days gone by. 
Or hopes now pass’d away ? 

The hopes of other days are past; 

Regrets are all in vain ; 

The days gone by can never more 
Return to us again. 


Then let us sing and merry be 
While hope may yet be *>urs, 

And let us pass the thorns of life. 

To mingle with the flowers. 

There may be friends around us now 
Bow’d down with grief and woe; 
So let us cheer them all we can, 

As o’er life’s path we go. J. O 


BOSALIE ST. CLAKE; 

OR, THE FOUNDLING OF THE SNOW-STORM. 

1 A LEGEND OF WILTON CASTLE. 

Chapter VI. 

“ So, Sir Knight,” exclaimed the Countess de Grey, as a few days after the 
events narrated m our last chapter she encountered Sir Alexander Ewing in 
one of the corridors of the castle, “ methinks you are playing the losing game; 
you are checked by my knights.” 

The knight made a grim attempt to smile, and replied, “ Check mayhaps it 
is, lady, but not yet mate.” 

“ Nay, there you are right,” she replied; “ but if in this game you were 
mated, contrary to the laws of chess, the game would be yours.” 

With a mocking*laugh Lady Marguerite passed on, while Sir Alexander 
with a lowering brow and flushed cheek strode towards the guard-room. 

“Revenge, ay, bitter and terrible revenge for all this!” he muttered 
fiercely, as, taking off his plumed helmet, he dashed it on the table and walked 
heavily up and down the guard-room. 

“ Hollo, master, what in the foul fiend’s name is the matter now ?” said a 
burly, restless-looking warrior, who, seated before the wood fire, was engaged 
in the double occupation of burnishing a shield, and doing his best to render 
lighter a huge leather jack of ale, which stood in convenient proximity on 
the table. “ One would fancy you were gone clean daft, man. Hast lost 
another mistress, or got another broken head, which ?” 

“ Neither, Ted Parr,” said the knight, as he advanced to the fire, and 
stood facing his companion; “but I have just been taunted by that she- 
wolf, Marguerite de Grey, on the ill success of our last scheme ; and I thirst 
for the hour when I may return her sneers with usury, and crush her 
beneath my heel in ruin and degradation. Ah, that hour shall come sooner 
than she expects! ” And throwing himself into a chair, he foamed at the 
mouth ajid gnashed his teeth with the fury of a demon. 
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Parr made no reply. Though prompt and unscrupulous to execute. a 
scheme, he was incapable of planning one; and he saw by the convulsive 
twitching of the knight’s face and the wild glare of his.eyes, that he 
was hatching some fell design that would soon find expression in words. 

Suddenly Sir Alexander sprang from his seat; his agitation had entirely 
vanished, and his face bore the calm, rigid expression it usually presented'; 
even a smile curled his thin, bloodless lips; and in a voice, the more terrible 
for its icy calmness, he said : “ Parr, I have conceived a plan, which if suc¬ 
cessful will amply console me for all I have lately suffered and endured; one 
which will settle all scores with my cousin Marguerite, with her headstrong 
boy, and also with the dainty damsel who has rejected my love with scorn, 
and whom I now hate as fervently as I once adored her. Let me whisper in 
thine ear, Ted, for I would not that even the surrounding air should be 
trusted with so rare a secret.” So saying, the knight bent forward, and in a 
low whisper communicated his designs to his abettor in villany. “ There, 
what do you think of it ?” he said at the conclusion, giving vent to a hissing 
laugh, and looking Parr steadily in the face. 

“ Why, I think that the plot is worthy of the plotter, and that you could 
not have invented a cleverer or more diabolical one. I suppose that I am to be 
the selected agent to carry it out, as usual? ” 

“ You are,” replied the knight, “ and see that it be more cleverly con¬ 
trived than the last, which was but a bungling affair. You should have 
intercepted the escort before they got within sight of old Corfield’s den. 
Knew you not that he is an ally of the De Greys ? May a malison rest on 
him, and also on the fellow Langley. Methinks I feel still that ringing 
sword-cut of his,” he continued, putting his hand to his head, which was 
still bandaged. “ Know you what has become of him ? ” 

“Yes, I hear he is an honoured guest at Dean Castle. The news was 
brought me by Long Tom of Penyard, whom I summoned hither this morning 
with a score of spearman, and by St. Andrew we may soon need them.” 

“ Ah, say you so ? Are the pe Greys’ men become dangerous ? Do they 
show their teeth already ? ” 

“ Yes, indeed they do, and for the last day or two I have had no easy task 
to prevent swords being drawn on both sides. The De Greys are furious at 
our onslaught and defeat of their comrades before Dean ; and even my Lady 
Countess’s bluff brother told me this morning, that if we did not quit the 
castle without delay, he would not be answerable for the consequences. He 
added, that you richly deserved hanging, and that lie should not check his 
men in giving us all our deserts.” 

“ And what said you in reply ? ” 

“ Merely that we intended stopping in our present quarters, and were quite 
capable of taking care of ourselves.” 

“A cool answer,” said the knight, with a laugh; “but nevertheless a 
true one; yet if possible, we must avoid an open rupture; for I have 
no wish to be lord of Wilton yet. These present quarrels shall be patched 
up, and I will now have an interview witn my cousin Marguerite on the 
subject; meanwhile think over the plan I have communicated to thee, and 
remember that by noon to-morrow he will be there.” With an expressive 
nod to his ally, and a grim smile at his own dark schemes, Sir Alexander 
again carefully fastened on his helmet and quitted the guard-room. 

The Countess de Grey and her brother Lord Senlis were seated in the inner 
chamber, engrossed apparently in conversation of no little interest to both, 
when the arras was unexpectedly raised, and gave entrance to an unwelcome 
visitor, the feckless Sir Alexander. 

The knight on entry merely lifted the visor of his helmet, and without the 
slightest sign of bow or salutation, threw himself into a chair ; and while 
both the Lady Marguerite and Lord Senlis gazed at him, astonished at his 
presumption, he said, “Lord Senlis, and you, Cousin Marguerite, I come 
• to consult with you about these dissensions which have arisen between your 
garrison and my free companions ; they must be put a stop to, or I fear blood 
will be shed and lives lost.” 

“And what it I do not choose to control my men, sirrah ? what if I look 
on while they take vengeance on thy border lancers, and what, moreover, 
prevents my sending their leader, a fit villain for the command of such a 
horde, a prisoner to King Henry, that his head may decorate one of the 
gates of London as a mete warning to other evil-doers.” 

“ Two reasons ought to prevent your adopting such a course,” replied the 
knight with the most imperturbable calmness. “The first is that in all 
probability instead of obtaining vengeance, and slaughtering with impunity 
my brave spearmen, your men would get the worst of the fray, and then 
good-bye to your stay at Wilton; as to your second courteous proposition of 
sending me prisoner to London, that you would scarcely venture on; for I 
could disclose some dangerous secrets to his gracious Majesty which would 
save my head from her grim gates by substituting yours, my" lord, in 
its place. The sour, hoary pate of the secret partisan of the wily Richard, 
the traitor to King Henry and the cause of Lancaster, and the felon plotter 
of Ely, would be a greater ornament to the city, and attract a larger crowd 
than the curly head of Sir Alexander Ewing, an unknown border outlaw.” 

“ Ah ! -what mean you ?” exclaimed Lord Senlis. “ Why allude to Ely— 
what do you know about'-” 

“Enough, Lord Senlis,” said Sir Alexander 6ternly, interrupting him, 
“ enough to send both you and my fair cousin here to the block, were 
, it not that my affections and interest prevented me. Of your intrigues with 
Ratcliffe; your proposals to the Duke of Norfolk on the field of Bosworth to 
go over at the most critical point of the battle to the side of Richard 
and also your last promise to promote the interests of the impostor, Lambert 
Simnel, I am perfectly acquainted with. I am also aware of my cousin 
Marguerite s proffer of gold to two troopers of the royal guard, if they would 
assassinate Henry in his tent, on the morning before the battle that won him 
England’s crown. Yes, my friends, both your lives are in my hands, but I 
forbear to take them because my kindred with the noble houses of De Grey 
and Senlis will cover the iniquities of many a raid and border foray, and 


whatever danger I may be in with Crown or Earl Marshal, for your own 
sakes, you will protect me. Come now, is peace to be observed between 
our followers or not ? It is our interest to act in unison, shall it be so ? ” 

Lord Senlis bowed his head, and the countess, with a smile, replied, 
“Your wish shall be acceded to. Quaff this goblet of wine to our friend¬ 
ship.” 

“ Perhaps you will be my taster first, fair lady ?” said the knight, with a 
significant glance, as the countess poured the wine into a silver goblet. In 
reply, she drank off the contents, and refilling it, Sir Alexander, with a bow, 

followed her example. ,, TT 

r Chapter yII. 

Beside a glowing wood fire in Saint George’s hostelrie, in the village 
of Mitcheldean, stood two knights in deep and earnest conversation. The 
countenance of one was expressive of the most violent agitation; his 
cheek was flushed, his eyes flashing with excitement and fierce resolve, his 
voice husky and broken, while a cold perspiration stood damply on his broad 
brow. The other, on the contrary, was cool and collected in demeanour, 
and appeared, by voice and gesture, as though endeavouring to appease the 
excitability of his companion and encourage him with confidence and hope. 

“Nonsense, my lord,” said the latter; “ all will yet be well; the countess’s 
schemes are defeated. In less than two hours you will again clasp your 
lady love to your heart; the past will be explained, and before midnight 
the gates of Wilton shall be thrown open to welcome its rightful lord; 
for as you this very day attain the age of manhood, the Lord de Senlis’s 
guardianship has ceased, and neither he nor your lady mother can thwart 
your wishes, or keep from you your own.” 

“ Yes, yes, Parr, what you say is true,” said Lord Ambrose, for he it was; 
“ and I am resolved their infamous schemes shall be foiled this very night. 
I will be Lord of Wilton and make Rosalie St. Clare my wedded wife in spite 
of them. Come, time flics, and we had better part. Fail not to have the 
horses by the Whynn pool at the stroke of eleven, for the spearmen of the 
Wardenrie are fleet, and if our flight is discovered, the lady abbess has some 
dozens of them within call. Here is a purse of gold to reward thy fidelity 
and discretion, and now go. In three hours we meet again.” 

“ Never fear my want of discretion, my lord. I will not keep you wait¬ 
ing,” said the free lancer, and with a low bow he pocketed the largess, and 
quitted the room; but when he reached the street a derisive smile played 
upon his lips, as he muttered to himself, “ Believed and trusted. The bait is 
swallowed, the fish caught, and now I have only to play with my victim 
until I choose to wind in the line at leisure.” Thus soliloquising, he bent 
his steps towards the castle of the Lord Marshal. 

“ And is it really come to this ? ” said Lord Ambrose musingly, as on the 
withdrawal of Parr he sprang from the settle, and with disordered strides 
paced up and down the apartment. “ My mother has deceived me then, and 
she has deceived Rosalie also; for I was led to believe that she had trans¬ 
ferred her affections to Ewing, while a forged letter induced her to fancy 
that I was about to wed a lady of the court. I discover that my mother, 
whom I once loved, is unscrupulous, unpitying, and worthless in her fears 
lest the blood of the De Greys should mingle with that of a less noble ancestry. 
She has descended to intrigues of such villany and deception as would suffice to 
disgrace and render vile the very name she wishes to uphold. On the other 
hand, I discover in Sir Alexander Ewing a friend and a sympathiser. That the 
friendship is sincere I doubt, but the revelations which he has commissioned 
Parr to reveal to me I believe. Rosalie is now a novice in the convent of 
St. Michael, and this very night I will release her or die in the attempt. Her 
persecutions and sufferings shall be deeply avenged.” With these words Lord 
Ambrose de Grey buckled on his sword, tossed off another cup of wine and 
left the room. 

It was moonlight, the bright moonlight of an autumnal night, and within 
a small room in the western wing of Saint Michael’s Convent stood Rosalie 
St. Clair, with her eyes fixed upon the blue vault of Heaven, and the glittering 
stars which seemed as though the eyes of angels glancing down in pity* and 
sympathy through the open window of her cell. One bright ray of light 
rested upon the pale though beautiful face of the young recluse. Motionless 
and cold as a statue she appeared, as she gazed upwards at the firmament, 
the thick folds of her veil rendering still more deathlike the placid counte¬ 
nance it shaded; placid, alas, only with despair, for her vision was dimmed, 
and the long fringed lashes heavy with tears. 

At length a light cloud swept across the moon ; with a sigh Rosalie turned 
away from the window, and falling on her knees before the image of the 
holy Mother, sought relief in prayer. Suddenly she was roused by a dark 
shadow crossing the face of the statue before which she knelt, a light footfall 
sounded on the wooden floor, and then a voice whispered in her ear, “ Fear 
not, dearest Rosalie. For mercy’s sake be calm. It is I.” 

What a thrill of pleasure mingled with acute agony rose in the heart of 
our heroine, as she recognised that voice, and kuew that Lord Ambrose was 
beside her. She was about to cry out, but a hand was laid gently upon her 
mouth, and the earl hurriedly whispered, “A single scream, Rosalie, will 
destroy us both. I am here to save you. I have learnt all. You have been 
deceived, my own darling; I have ever been true to you, and never yet loved 
another. I am come back to claim you as my bride, to beseech you to cast 
aside that veil, to fly with me. Come, my beloved, speak ; what say you ? ” 

Mutual explanations on both sides were hurriedly rendered; and the earl 
urged Rosalie to throw aside the veil and assume the disguise he had brought 
with him for the purpose, and to quit the convent at once and for ever. 
His prayers and entreaties were successful, for when does love fail to argue 
and convince ? It was no longer the pale young novice that stood before 
him, but the bright smiling Rosalie St. Clare of the olden time, who, 
heedless of present danger or future penalty, was ready to dare all things 
for his sake. % 9 

Speedily the veil was thrown aside and a plumed cap substituted in its 
place; the convent dress of the novice was concealed by a horseman’s 
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cloak, and the next minute, with the assistance of her companion, she passed 
through the open window, descended the rope ladder, and stood in the pure 
night air beside her lover outside the convent walls. 

“ Courage, Rosalie, the worst danger is past,” said the earl, as he felt the 
young maiden’s arm tremble within his own. “ Amid yonder clump of trees 
on the hill side our horses lie picketed, in a few minutes we shall be in the 
saddle—then we may laugh at, the Lady Abbess, and all Sir Guy Corfield’s 
Wardenrie to boot.” 

The happy girl made no reply. She had nothing to fear under the pro¬ 
tection of him she so fondly loved and trusted, and with as rapid steps as the 
unevenness of the ground rendered practicable, they fled from the convent 
towards the spot where their horses were concealed. 

A few minutes’ brisk walking brought the earl and his companion to the 
little cluster of trees that stood beside the green turbid waters of the Whynn- 
pool, when to his vexation and dismay Lord Ambrose discovered that neither 
Parr nor the horses were awaiting them; and while the two fugitives 
stood irresolute what course to adopt, they saw lights flashing in the windows 
of the convent, and heard the shrill clangour of the alarm-bell burst wildly 
forth upon the night air. 

“ Ambrose, we are lost!” said Rosalie, clinging convulsively to her lover’s 
arm ; “ our flight is discovered, and that bell will call the spearmen of the 
Lord Marshal to arms. Oh, for heavens, fly! leave me to my fate, for if 
captured, the doom of both is worse than death.” 

“ Leave thee, beloved one, never! ” replied the earl. “ Keep up your 
courage a little longer ; for there, in the hollow scarcely a quarter of a mile 
distant, is the hostelrie of St. George. Once let us reach that and we are 
safe. Onward! ” So saying he raised the fragile form of the maiden in 
his arms, and at his best speed made in the direction of the village inn. 

As they approached the door they saw that its inmates were already astir, 
roused from their slumbers by the sound of the bell. Some were hurrying forth 
to learn the cause of the uproar, while others, with night-capped heads thrust 
out of upper windows, increased the confusion by loudly questioning each 
passer-by. 

Aware that the less attention they attracted the better, Lord Ambrose again 
set Rosalie on her feet, and bidding her follow him closely, led the way under 
shadow of a high wall towards the stables. The yard-gate was luckily open, 
the doors unlocked, and, in another moment, the earl’s magnificent black 
charger stood before them in the paved court. Lord Ambrose vaulted on its 
back, and acknowledging the proud steed’s impatient neigh by fondly patting 
his arched neck, held out his hand to his companion. Placing her foot lightly 
on his, Rosalie sprang up behind her lover and then they dashed through the 
open gate and into the street beyond. 

A large crowd was by this time collected in front of the hostelrie, and riding 
down the street at a rapid trot, their armour and swords clashing, and the moon¬ 
light glistening upon their polished helmets aud long lances, came about a dozen 
mounted spearmen. 

The earl saw that no time was to be lost, and giving his horse the spur he 
pressed him through the mob, knocking over those who stood in the way, and 
utterly regardless of the shouts and imprecations that greeted their passage. 

“There they go—the knight and the novice ! ’Tis they—’tis they ! After 
them, brave lancers! Stop them—slay them!” And with similar cries, 
mingled with cheers and groans, the crowd fell back to make way for the 
spearmen of the Wardenrie, who, now fairly on the track of the fugitives, 
swept after them at a hand gallop. 

The last house of the scattered village was soon passed, but the lovers had 
scarcely reached the bottom of the steep hill beyond when their pursuers 
turned the corner at the top, and, catching full view of their prey, with 
triumphant shouts urged their horses still faster on the trail. The chase had 
commenced. 

Before them lay another steep ascent, and unwilling that his horse should 
be put to his full speed too soon, the earl kept him well in hand, and contenting 
himself with keeping a clear hundred yards ahead of their pursuers, he strove 
to sustain the courage and confidence of Rosalie by words of encouragement 
and hope. 

The brow of the second hill was gained, and Rosalie recognised it as the 
spot where the terrible contest between her escort and the free lancers of 
Penyard had taken place only a few weeks before. She shuddered at the 
recollection, and clasped her arms still tighter round her companion. 

One look back at Mitcheldean, at the red walls of its feudal castle, its 
dark encircling woods and the tapering spire of St. Michael’s now bathed 
in silvery moonlight, a hasty and frightened glance at the galloping spearmen, 
and Warhawk dips lightly down the descent beyond, bounds over a sparkling 
stream, and then, stretching away for miles before them, they behold the fertile 
vales of Hereford. 

But this was no time to admire the beauty of the landscape; for faster 
and faster rush dn the spearmen of the Wardenrie ; and swifter and swifter 
Warhawk flies before them, making but light of his double burthen, and 
throwing the white foam flakes as if in sport over his sable coat. 

Along the narrow road, across a wide common, where their hoof strokes, 
ring hollowly on the yielding turf, and their shadows flit like spectres on 
the green sward, then onee more into the road again; yet still the chase 
continues. 

Like lightning they sweep through the village of Hounall, and on and on 
until the tower of Wilton rises to view, and the battlements of Penyard on the 
summit of a wooded hill to the left. 

Already five miles had been run, four more would bring them to the gates 
of Wilton. Their pursuers had not gained an inch of ground in the last 
three miles, while some of the horses were already knocked up, and others 
with heaving flanks, dilated nostrils, and laboured breathing, evinced unrais- 
takeable signs of giving in. 

Pale, trembling, and rendered giddy by the headlong speed at which they 
were journeying, Rosalie St. Clare still clung to her companion, who had 


contrived to throw his left arm arouud her waist, the better to enable her to 
keep her seat. To her it appeared as though hedges, trees, cottages, all fled 
past them, while the road seemed to flow' under their horse’s feet like a 
ghostly river, and more vengeful and fierce looked the bearded faces of the 
lancers, and louder and louder sounded the hoof strokes of their galloping 
horses, and the clatter of their armour, as, with the untiring ferocity of the 
bloodhound, they followed on the trail. 

. At this moment Warhawk stumbled over a stone that unfortunately lay in 
his path, and both horse ami riders came down together. The carl was 
instantly on his feet, and bending forward, he lifted Rosalie from the ground, 
but before they could remount, the spearmen of the Wardenrie had surrounded 
them, and they were prisoners in the hands of their tbes. 

“Got you at last, my lord; might have allowed us to take you without so 
much trouble,” said a lancer, as he proceeded to bind the earfls hands with a 
strong cord. 

“And who have I to thank for this night’s work? And how know you 
my-name, fellow ?” • 

“From Ted Parr, whom you have also to thank for the timely notice of 
your flight, my lord,” was the reply. 

“ Unbind the carl, Will,” said the knight who commanded the expedition as 
he rode up. “ You are the prisoner of Holy Church, my lord, not ours, aud so is 
the lady your companion.” 

C HARTER VIII. 

When the sun rose on the following morning, the carl saw its golden 
beams dart quiveringly through the iron window-bars of his prison-room. 
He had been handed over by his captors on the previous evening to the 
keeping of the holy fathers of the neighbouring Abbey of Saint Mary-le- 
Dean, and it was in one of its penitential cells that he was now immured to 
await his trial on the charges of sacrilege and abduction. 

Well Lord Ambrose knew that by the unyielding laws of the Church, once 
convicted of these crimes his doom would be death, while the fate of her he 
loved might probably be even more terrible than his own ! Visions of the 
fiery ordeal, the torture, and the rack; recollections of stories he had 
heard concerning nuns who for forsaking the cloister and the veil had been 
sentenced to be broken on the wheel or else walled up alive, flashed across 
his mind, and distracted with conflicting emotions of horror and despair 
he sprang from the stone bench on which he had been sitting, and with hasty 
steps strode up and down his dungeon floor. 

At this moment the door was slowly opened, and an aged monk, bearing 
a loaf of bread and jug of water, entered the apartment. Approach¬ 
ing the prisoner, he said, “Earl Ambrose de Grey, I bring thee something 
wherewith to break thy fast; the lord abbot also bids me say that thy trial 
is fixed for the second day of the ensuing month.” 

“ Inform the holy father that when the day arrives it shall not find me 
unprepared,” said the earl; “but tell me where is Rosalie St. Clare? How 
does she bear up in this hour of danger and affliction?” 

“If thou inquirest after the maiden whom thy folly and rashness has 
sacrificed along with thyself, I can tell thee but little. She is a captive in 
the convent of St. Michael, and her trial is to take place on the fourth day 
from the present.” 

“Ah! sayest thou so ; and what will be her sentence, thinkest thou ?” 

“Death with small doubt,” was the reply; “her crime is manifest, and 
admits of no question; her doom is certain aud unalterable.” 

An icy chill ran through the earl’s frame as he listened ta the monk’s 
words, and felt that probably they would, ere long, be verified. “Leave me, 
good father,” he said, at length, “leave me to my own thoughts and sorrows; 
for I would fain ponder both on the past and future, companionless and 
in solitude.” 

As the door closed behind the receding form of the monk, Lord Ambrose 
threw himself on the stone bench, and gave way unconstrainedly to the wild 
agony of his despair. At length, however, the violence of his emotions 
appeared iu some measure to subside, his breathing became more regular, and 
after twice passing his hand across his fevered brow as though to collect his 
thoughts, he muttered between his clenched teeth, “ Rosalie, I will save thee 
yet or perish in the attempt. Oh ! would to Heaven it was only night!” and 
again with hurried and impatient strides, though with a more hopeful expres¬ 
sion now lighting up his countenance, our hero paced his prison cell. 

The vesper-bell sounded, and the same old monk who in the morning had 
brought his breakfast now brought him his supper, but not a word could 
Lord Ambrose elicit from him further regarding the situation or welfare 
of his betrothed. 

Setting the bread and water down in silence, the monk speedily withdrew, 
bestowing a murmured benediction, and blessed himself with the Cross as he 
passed out. Then the oaken door closed with a slam, the heavy outer bolts 
rattled hoarsely back to their securers, and the earl was once more alone. 

One idea had by this time become implanted in the heart of our hero, 
almost to the exclusion of all others, and that was the determination to escape, 
and by some desperate measure to avert the horrible doom that threatened his 
beloved Rosalie, even if need be by the sacrifice of his own life. Such was 
his resolve, and the moment for action had arrived. 

No more visits would be made to his cell that night. The abbey was 
already wrapt in profound repose, and the' moonbeams streaming in through 
the grated window overhead seemed to encourage him, and awaken hope. 

Lord Ambrose had observed that two of the upright bars of this window 
were old and rusty, while the stonework at the bottom, in which they were 
riveted, was cracked and apparently giving way. On the possibility of their 
yielding depended his only chance of escape; and it was with a beating 
heart, though determined will, that he climbed up the slippery wall, and 
after one or two failures, succeeded in reaching the embrasure. The next 
minute, throwing his left arm around the stone corbel of the window, he 
grasped one of the iron bars with his right hand, and strained at it with -all 
his might. To his horror it stood firm. 
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A feeling of despair arose in his breast; but collecting liis strength for one 
more desperate effort, with the fury of a madman he tugged at the obstinate 
iron. This time he met with better success, for the rusty bar gave way, and 
part of the stonework to which it was secured becoming loosened, it toppled 
over and fell on the floor below with a loud crash. 

Encouraged by his success, but aware that the noise of the falling stones 
would give the alarm, and arouse the whole brotherhood of the abbey, the 
earl now laid hold of the second bar. Thi£ fortunately yielded at once, and 
sufficient space was left to admit of egress. With some little difficulty he 
forced himself through the narrow aperture, and dropping down on the outer 
side, found himself in the abbey gardens. 

The earl now looked hurriedly around him to see in which direction he had 
better fly. He knew that the town of Mitcheldean lay about three miles to 
the northwest, but it was not thither he wished first to go. The dark wood 
of the royal forest stretched before him for many a long mile to the right, 
but it was eastward in the direction of the good city of Gloucester that our 
hero finally determined, to journey, and crossing the garden at a steady run 
he sprang over a low hedge, and the next moment had gajjied the protecting 
shadow of a grove of oak-trees. 

Lucky was it that he reached that friendly shelter so soon; for he had 
scarcely cleared the hedge when the door*of his prison-room was hastily 
thrown open and his escape discovered, while the abbot, advancing to the 
window, looked out on all sides to discover any traces of his late captive. 

Chapter IX. 

It was midnight, and in one of the magnificent reception-rooms of his 

alace sat the aged cardinal Edward de Lisle, while before him knelt a young 

night, a supplicant for mercy. The mellow glow of the shaded lamplight 
beamed on the gorgeous vestments and benevolent countenance of the 
spiritual father, and revealed also the pale anxious face and travel-stained 
attire of his companion. The knight was speaking earnestly and hurriedly, 
the cardinal apparently listening with deep interest to the recital. 

At length there was a pause, and De Lisle replied, “ My son, I have heard 
thy tale, and although from thine own showing thy conduct as well as that of 
the maiden for whom thou pleadest mercy is alike deserving of high censure 
and atonement, yet in my heart I feel persuaded that ye both erred through 
thoughtlessness, not from guile or premeditation to do evil; therefore thou 
art forgiven. Rise, Earl Ambrose de Grey, I absolve thee from thy Bin; 
Holy Church forgives the penitent.” 

“ But it is fpr Rosalie St. Clare I kneel,” said the earl. “ It is her pardon 
I crave. Oh, holy father, if you cannot extend forgiveness to both, let me be 
the sacrifice, and spare her.” 

“ The maiden’s pardon is implied in thine own,” said the cardinal; “ she 
too has free absolution for past errors. No longer a novice of St. Michael’s, for 
we will not take advantage of the deceit and wickedness that forced her to 
its walls, she is free to go whither she will.” 

There is a happiness too great for words, a joy that checks all powers of 
utterance, and such were the feelings that the earl experienced as he listened 
to De Lisle’s words; a crimson flush overspread his countenance, succeeded the 
next moment by the ashy hue of death, and with a few inarticulate expres¬ 
sions of thanks he threw himself at the cardinal’s feet. 

Rising from his chair, and lifting the earl from the ground, the cardinal 
said, softly, “My lord, kneel not to me, but to God! I am but a weak 
instrument in His hands to do the workings of His will. To Him be the 
praise.” 

“ I do indeed thank Him for His mercy; and you, oh father, for your 
sympathy and kindness,” said the carl; “but time flies, and I would fain as 
speedily as possible return to the convent of St. Michael, to bear comfort and 
consolation to the afflicted and sorrow-laden.” 

“Do so, my son,” responded the cardinal. “I will write out an order 
for the release of Rosalie St. Clare, that thou mayst carry it with thee, for 
without it I fear me that neither the abbess of St. Michael’s, nor the abbot 
of St. Mary-le-Dean would take much heed of thy words.” 

So saying, the cardinal drew his chair to the table, and hurriedly writing 
a few lines, he handed them to the earl. 

Lord Ambrose received the paper in silence, his heart was too full for words. 
“Your blessing, holy father,” he said, at length. “Believe me that I never 
shell forget the events of this night, and that my gratitude to thee will live 
for ever.” 

“ Success and happiness attend thee through life, my son,” said the cardinal, 
as.he spread his aged hand on the head of the young knight, and the next 
moment, with a bow, the earl left the room, and live minutes later was in the 
saddle on his homeward route. 

We must now return to Rosalie St. Clare. On the night of the earl’s 
escape an order was issued that the trial of Rq-salie St. Clare should be 
hastened by twenty-four hours. 

In an immense vault beneath the very foundations of the conyeht of St. 
Michael, a solemn conclave had assembled; the ghostly light of some dozen 
oil lamps served but feebly to dispel the gloom or dissipate the earthy and 
unwholesome atmosphere, which floated like a fog in mid air. 

At one end of this apartment was a crucifix of black marble, above which 
a resinous pinewood torch flamed and sputtered in the damp, shooting 
up tongues of fire towards the roof, and tinting all things in its vicinity with 
the hue of blood. 

Near the crucifix were placed two chairs, one occupied by the lord abbot 
of St..Mary-le-Dean, the other by the aged abbess of St. Michael’s, and 
seated in a row before a table on the right were twelve monks of the order of 
St. Benedict, and at a similar table directly opposite a like number of the 
holy sisterhood of the Convent. 

The tables were covered with cloths of coarse black serge, and both monks 
and nuns w r ere attired in the Sombre garb of their order. 

In the centre of the vault a dull red fire was burning, but covered over, 


and almost hid from view by large flat sheets of iron, now grey and colour¬ 
less, but which ere long were heated by a monk, who with a bellows blew 
the kindling embers into an intense red heat. These were the instruments 
of the fiery ordeal, while beside that same fire lie also the pincers, the 
thumb-screw, and the iron collar, tools of a remorseless priesthood, to force 
confession from guilty and innocent alike. 

Further back the room was so dimly lit that nothing was clearly observable, 
but at its extreme end, and between the faded piece ot‘ tapestry that on a field 
of azure represented the archangel with fiery sword driving Lucifer and his 
angels out of Paradise, and the dark Norman archway of the dungeon door, 
was a hollow cavity cut out of the wall, while on the earthen floor close at 
hand were stones and mortar, with the instruments of masonry, the plane and 
trowel, the hod and spade. 

An impressive silence reigned through the whole assembly ; no sound was 
audible save the noise of the bellows and the sputtering of the pinewood 
torch. Still as statues sat the monks and nuns, their faces pale and death¬ 
like; the abbot’s arms were folded on his breast, the lady abbess gazed 
vacantly on the ground, and the only animate form was that of the tall monk 
who tended the fire, and even his countenance seemed sad and thoughtful, as 
the ruddy flames every now and then lighted up his dark and ferocious features 
with a redder glow. 

Suddenly the convent clock tolled the hour of ten, each dreary stroke ringing 
harshly and ominously through the vault as though it were the knell of 
doom. The vibration of the last boom had scarcely died away when footsteps 
were heard in the outer passage, the low iron-studded door was thrown open, 
and Rosalie St. Clare, guarded on each side by a monk, and followed by 
many of the sisterhood singing mournful strains, entered the judgment hall, 
and with a collected mien confronted the dread tribunal. 

The trial commenced, and the lord abbot rose from his chair, his tall gaunt 
figure standing spectrally out in the gloom, and in a deep solemn voice, 
clearly audible through every part of that vast dungeon, he thus addressed 
the novice : “ Maiden, you are arraigned before us this night, to exculpate 
yourself, if possible, from very weighty and grave charges. You stand 
accused of profaning this convent of St. Michael, by the admission of one 
of the opposite sex, an armed knight, even into your very cell; and of desert¬ 
ing the cause of the Cross, and escaping in company with that same knight, 
clad in male attire, from the care of those to whose keeping you had entrusted 
yourself both soul and body. These are heavy crimes in the eye of the 
Church ; therefore, declare yourself either innocent or guilty.” 

An oppressive stillness ensued, and every eye was turned towards Rosalie, 
who answered in a clear musical voice, “ If that whereof you accuse me is 
in my case really a crime, then, lord abbot, I am indeed guilty.” 

“ By her own confession is she judged, holy father,” said a monk who sat 
at the head of the table next the abbot's chair. “We have no need to prove 
by witnesses that which she has herself freely owned.” 

“ Thine own lips have pronounced thy guilt,” said the lord abbot sternly, 
as he again turned towards Rosalie. “ There is no necessity of trial. Have 
you therefore any reason to offer why the dread sentence of the tribunal should 
not at once be passed upon you ? ” 

Again, anxious and expectant attention was directed to the accused. For 
some moments she stood with her gaze bent on the ground, then suddenly 
raising her head, in a low silvery tone of voice, perfectly collected and clearly 
audible, she briefly related the story of her early life, told of her engagement 
to the young Earl de Grey, disclosing the history of the forged letter and the 
long course of deception and intrigue by which the Lady Marguerite had 
induced her to doubt her lover’s constancy, and long to leave the hollow 
pleasures and gaiety of the world for the quietude and seclusion of the 
cloister. 

“ Oh! holy father,” she continued, “ and ye who are my judges, does not my 
conduct admit of some palliation ? Is there no excuse for one who in the 
first agony of despair and sorrow, sought peace within these holy walls ; but 
whose thoughts and sympathies, upon discovering that she had been betrayed 
and deceived into a false belief, again turned to the world. I deny that I 
admitted a knight into my cell. I was performing my devotions, when the 
Earl de Grey, by means of a rope-ladder, effected his entrance through the 
open window ; I saw him not until he was at my side. He then revealed to 
me the deception that had been practised upon both ; he told me that he 
loved me still; that he had never even in thought been untrue to me, and 
urged me to fly with him, and I consented. I own that the step was a wrong 
one, that I ought to have resisted the entreaty; but for his sake I was about 
to take the veil, and for his sake I cast it aside. I could not refuse. A 
plumed cap and a horseman’s cloak was the only male attire that I assumed. 
Of the incidents relating to our capture you are already aware. The earl, 
I hear, has effected his escape, and I am thankful for it. Were he still a 
captive, not a word of this confession should have escaped my lips. I can 
die happily knowing he is safe. Lord Abbot, I need say no more. Holy 
brotherhood of St. Mary, beloved sisters of St. Michael, I throw myself on' 
your mercy.” She ceased, and still standing, awaited a reply. 

Never had Rosalie St. Clare looked so lovely as at that terrible moment. 
Her long veil was thrown back, and her face, lately so pale, flushed with 
excitement. The rich colour mantled in her soft cheek, tinting even her 
white forehead, and as much of the delicate neck and throat as her novice’s 
dress permitted to be visible, while her deep blue eyes sparkled even through 
tears, as anxiously and nervously, with heaving bosom, and her delicate form 
trembling with the terror and agitation she could not repress, she gazed 
at the stony and remorseless features of her judges. 

On only one person amid that great assembly did our heroine’s appeal 
appear to make any impression ; that exception was the tall fierce monlrwho 
had hitherto been so zealously attending to the fire; his interest had apparently 
been first aroused by Rosalie’s brieriDut touching description of her early 
childhood, arid her discovery in the snow-storm by the Lady Marguerite and 
the young earl; and now, totally regardless of aught else, the old man orouched 
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by the glowing embers of his own handiwork, gazing as though in a dream 
With a look of all absorbing but rigid vacancy at the face of the criminal. At 
length the silence was again broken. 

The lord abbot arose a second time from his chair, and turning towards 
Rosalie, in a voice still deeper and sterner than before said, “ Maiden, 
thy confession avails thee nought. Thy sentence is: that thou be deprived 
of the garb in which thou art attired; then to receive one hundred lashes 
with the knotted whip of St. Francis; and lastly, in a standing attitude to 
be walled up alive within yon cavity excavated for the purpose.” 

Upon hearing the severity of the sentence a murmur of sympathy on our 
heroine’s behalf ran through the assembly, but it was immediately silenced by 
a wave of the lord abbot’s hand, who next commanded two of the brotherhood 
of Saint Mary’s to disrobe the prisoner. 

Not a word did Rosalie St. Clare reply to the terrible sentence passed upon 
her, but in a moment the rich colour which excitement for a time had called 
forth, again vanished from her cheeks, giving way to a deadly paleness, her 
lips quivered with the agony which inward pride made her endeavour to 
control, and her hands nervously grasped the iron bar that divided her from 
the tribunal. 

As the two monks in compliance with their mandate approached the spot 
where she stood, Rosalie trembled violently, but yielded herself passively into 
their hands. Her long veil and novice’s dress were then rudely torn off and 
cast upon the fire.* - , 

“Divest the criminal of the remainder of her upper clothing, even to the 
waist. Saint Francis’s scourge must not lose its full effect because the 
patient is a woman,” shouted the remorseless abbot, from his chair. 

“ Oh, holy father!” exclaimed Rosalie supplicatingly, as she Ml on her 
knees before the tribunal, and clasped her hands wildly together, “ grant me 
mercy in this one respect. Increase if you will the number of lashes, but let 
me not suffer this indignity, this shame-” 

“Silence, child of sin and iniquity! ” retorted the abbot. “What I 
have said may not be revoked. Brother Clement and Brother Paul, proceed 
with your duty.” 

Again the hot blood mounted to the cheek of the maiden as her indig¬ 
nation got the better of her despair; and driven to desperation, she struggled 
frantically with the two monks. But all her efforts were futile ; she was but 
a child in their grasp; and while one secured her hands and held them 
tightly in his, the other severed the fastenings of her under dress with huge 
scissors, and pulling it down from her white, rounded shoulders and heaving 
bosom, with one more snip and rent bared her body to the waist. 

In another moment her arms were secured by a strong cord, that cut deep 
into the tender flesh ; and with downcast eyes and trembling form she stood 
helpless in the power of her tormentors. 

Well might Rosalie at that instant have been taken for some beautiful 
statue, some finely wrought conception of an early Grecian or Roman 
sculptor, had not the bright colouring of the flushed cheek, the quivering of 
the thin, expanded nostrils, and the tremulous movements of her under lip, 
as well as the shiver that appeared incessantly to dart through her frame, 
the wild heaviug of the snowy bosom, panting with the effect of her recent 
struggle, given the lie to the cold marble, and surpassed the mystic power of 
the sculptor in the greater beauty of the living form. 

Just under the left arm, and rendered more conspicuous by the fairness of 
the skin, was a tiny cross, apparently tatooed, and of a dark blue colour. No 
sooner did the tall, fierce-looking monk, who had attended to the fire, observe 
this, than, with a shrill cry, he sprang towards her, and, folding her in his 
arms, exclaimed, “My child! My long-lost child! I have found thee at 
last! Oh ! what a fearful meeting ! ” 

Before Rosalie, already half dead with fear and terror, could realise that, 
in this her last hour, she had really met that parent whom she had so often 
thought of, but only once seen; and before the rest of the assembly had 
recovered from their surprise at the occurrence of an event so extraordinary, 
the aged monk turned to the abbot, and in a supplicating tone said, “Holy 
father! this is my daughter—my only daughter, whom eleven years ago I 
thought had perished in the snow-storm. She is young. Death to her is 
fearful; let me die for her; let me undergo this punishment in her place. I 
crave it as a boon. Remember, he who asks it was once Henry of Lincoln, 
who gave thee thy first abbey.” 

“ The request is refused, Father Henry,” replied the abbot; “ the grant of 
the abbey is already cancelled by my affording thee sanctuary against Henry 
Tudor; the judgment has gone forth, and she must die.” Then as he saw 
that the old monk did not retire, but still stood supporting Rosalie, who now, 
really believing him to be her father, was returning his embrace, he ordered 
him to be forcibly removed, and in obedience to thd mandate several of the 
tribunal sprang to their feet, and seizing the old man dragged him from his 
daughter and carried him to the other end of the crypt. 

“Now,” continued the abbot, “for the second part of the punishment. 
Administer the scourge of St. Francis.” 

A herculean friar of gloomy and morose countenance rose from his chair 
and advanced towards the prisoner. In his right hand he held the instru¬ 
ment of punishment, a whip, with a long lash composed of wire covered with 
baize, and terminating in three hard knots. 

Rosalie was now forced on her knees, and the stout monk smiled with a 
vindictive malice as he raised his instrument of torture for the first blow. 

Again a breathless silence pervaded the assembly; every eye was on the 
kneeling figure, but she blenched not. The next moment the whip hissed in the 
air and descended on its victim’s back, its long lash curling right round her 
body. She writhed in its embrace, and when it uncurled a ring of blood was 
left in its place. With a cry of acute agony she fell forward on the floor. 

The rough hands of the two monks quickly dragged her up again. Once 
more she was forced into a kneeling posture; again the stout iriar was about 
to raise the scourge for the second blow, when to the surprise and consterna¬ 
tion of the tribunal the door of the vault was thrown open, and an armed 


knight, his coat of mail thickly splashed with mud and dust, holding in his 
hand a roll of paper, rushed in amongst them. With one blow of his gaunt- 
leted hand he felled the monk who held the whip to the floor, and then 
raising Rosalie from her knees, clasped her in his arms. 

“What means this interruption?” exclaimed the abbot. “Ah! ’tis the 
young Earl de Grey. St. Michael has delivered him into our hands. Seize 
him, monks of St. Mary’s! He shall also suffer the penalty incurred by his 
crime.” 

Several of the brotherhood sprang forward to execute the command, but 
Lord Ambrose waved them back sternly, and unrolling the scroll of paper so 
as to show De Lisle’s signature and massive seal, he replied, “ Lord Abbot, 
your jurisdiction is ended; your power to punish and condemn is over! 
Behold the mandate of the Lord Cardinal de Lisle, in which he grants un¬ 
conditional absolution and forgiveness both to thi|. maiden and myself. 
Your judgment must bow to a superior power.” 

The assembly breathed more freely. Within the breast of nearly every 
member of that tribunal a feeling of sympathy had from the first existed in 
Rosalie’s behalf, and this feeling had been increased by the severity of her 
sentence, by her simple yet eloquent defence, and by the affecting interview 
with her father. No one had ventured, however, in opposition to. the 
abbot, to give it utterance, but now every eye was turned anxiously on the 
judge, who, satisfied of the genuineness of the document, submitted to his 
notice, and not daring to oppose the decree of the cardinal, at length said, 
“ I cannot act against the commands of his eminence. For some reasons, 
best known to himself, he has granted you both pardon; it only remains 
for me to give you the benediction of Holy Church—Go, sin no more.” 

Lord Ambrose bowed his head to the blessing repeated by the abbot, and 
murmured “Amen!” but Rosalie neither spoke nor moved, for she had 
fainted in her lover’s arms. 

There was a cry of joy among the spectators ; and the old father, who had 
burst from his guards, rushed forward, and throwing himself at the earl’s 
feet, said, “ Receive also my blessing for saving my daughter’s life. Take 
her, Lord Ambrose. I know all, and the daughter of him who was once Duke 
of Lincoln, Earl Shoreham, and Viscount Dundee, is worthy of alliance even 
with the noble house of De Grey! ” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 

I'LL NE’ER FORGET: 

I’ll ne’er forget, I’ll ne’er forget, i I’ll ne’er forget, love,—still my heart 

That merry happy time , Is true to tliee and thine ; 

Thy witching voice it haunts me yet, And e’er, till life and thought depart. 

Like .s. me sweet distant chime, I’ll cherish “ auld inng syne.” 

Swift flew those winter hours ; mothinks Tho’ years may pass, and age creep on, 

I feel their joy again ; Before our meeting day, 

They form one of the brightest links E’en then, when youth and beauty’s gone, 
In “ memory’s golden chain.” Bright hope shall lead the way. S. W. 

ADA HARTLEY. 

Chapter VIII. 

Time passed on, and the party at the Castle had now been more than a 
week assembled. At Fetherston’s instigation, Lady Tremaine had more 
than once invited Mr. Hartley and his daughter to dine with them, but Ada 
excused herself on the plea of indisposition, and her father would not leave her. 
But when the visitors, with the exception of Mr. Fetherston, had left, and 
the viscountess, after a conference with her brother-in-law, herself drove over 
to ask Ada to return with her, promising to send for all necessary evening 
toilette, the young girl found it impossible to refuse, and with perhaps a secret 
pleasure at the unwonted kindness of the lady, and a desire to be once more 
with him she loved so well, she consented; and Lady Tremaine proposed 
that they should take a round on their way home. 

“I really hope, my dear,” she said graciously, “that you will often come 
to see me when I am alone again, as I suppose will be the case before long. 
Wilfrid will of course be a good deal away, till all is settled ; and then, per¬ 
haps, I may in my turn leave the Castle.” 

“ When Lord Tremaine is married, you mean,” said Ada, calmly. 

“ Well, we do not speak of it yet, my dear,” said Lady Tremaine; “it 
is never well to talk of those things till near the time; but of course, that 
is a natural event at Wilfrid’s age and position, and I do not mind admitting 
to you, that I hope it will not be long delayed.” 

“No doubt it will give you satisfaction,” said Ada. “I perfectly com 
prehend your ladyship’s feelings and meaning.” 

Lady Tremaine looked quickly at her companion; but Ada’s face was perfectly 
calm and unmoved, and she soon changed the subject. 

Never had Ada looked more beautiful than when she entered the drawing¬ 
room at Tremaine Castle that evening, her colour slightly heightened by excite¬ 
ment, and her naturally high bred bearing having a touch of haughtiness in 
its grace. Wilfrid and his uncle both advanced to meet her; the latter with 
a polished claim to her recognition, as if for the first time after long absence; 
but her manner was almost equally cold to each, save that she gave her hand 
to Wilfrid, while a cold bow was the only greeting she bestowed on Egbert 
Fetherston, as she passed on to the seat offered her on the sofa by Lady 
Tremaine. 

Ada could not, of course, refuse Lord Tremaine’s escort to diliner; and he 
seized the moment to say, “ Ada, why do you avoid me? Why dre you so 
cold ? I must see and speak with you. Some one has been at work against 
me. I shall come to-morrow ; you cannot refuse to hear toe—you will drive 
me mad if you do.” 

“ Don’t, I entreat you,” Ada began; but at that moment Mr. Fetherston 
appeared at her elbow. 

“ What’s that you're saying about going mad, Wilfrid ? ” he asked, laugh- 
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ingly. “That’s an ugly word here. Don’t you know our old grandfather 
is said to have had a ‘ bee in his bonnet,’ as our Scotch friends call it ? so we 
had better take care and keep our own brains cool.” 

Lady Tremaine smiled, but Wilfrid turned fiercely round, and replied 
quickly, “ I was speaking to Miss Hartley; I am not cool enough to bear 
any undue interference in what I say or do, whatever you may have schooled 
yourself to be.” 

As he spoke, he entered the dining-room, and Mr. Hartley, who was just 
placing Lady Tremaine, was struck by the flash of his eyes, and the expression 
on the mouth, speaking of ill-restrained passion. 

“ It’s in the blood, I fear,” he thought; “ and yet I never heard of any 
other instance, but the old curmudgeon lord; and his was more a baa 
heart than head, people say. I should not like that poor young fellow to 
be too much tried, though.” 

Mr. Hartley’s thoughtful eyes rested more than once on Lord Tremaine 
during dinner, and also after the ladies had retired, when occasionally an 
apparently innocent observation of Mr. Fetherston’s produced the same effect 
which had startled him before dinner. The kind-hearted Hartley was grieved 
and startled at this new trait in his patron’s character, and the previously 
formed intentions of keeping a strict surveillance over his daughter’s inter¬ 
course with the young man were strengthened by this circumstance. Wilfrid 
found it thus impossible to get another private word with Ada during the 
evening; either Lady Tremaine, Mr. Fetherston, or her father were always 
near her; and it was not till he put her in the carriage, which Lady 
Tremaine had ordered to take them home, that he managed to say, “ Do 
not refuse to see me to-morrow, Ada; I have a real reason for asking it. 
It is no idle request.” 

She dared only reply by a mute return of the pressure of his hand, for her 
father was immediately at her side; but it was enough for the lover, and he 
only remained doubtful how best to manage the interview without danger of 
interruption. 

There was to be another shooting party on the morrow, and Mr. Fetherston 
had promised to join it, as had also Mr. Hartley; the best chance therefore 
was for him to slip away on some pretence, and get a few minutes with Ada 
undisturbed, before it was possible his absence could be noticed; and he 
formed a scheme accordingly. 

The party had had good sport on the following day, and were resting in a 
very tempting ravine, with stumps of trees for seats, partaking of the luncheon 
one of the keeper’s boys had carried for them, when one of the castle ser¬ 
vants approached with a packet in his hand, which he delivered to his master, 
who hastily read it. 

“ I must return and answer this by post,” he said ; “ but I need not shorten 
your sport. Fetherston and Hartley know the country as well as I do, and 
will guide you to the best places lor game.” 

The young viscount hurried off, and was soon on his way, not to the Castle 
but the Cottage. His heart beat high as he caught sight of Ada sitting in her 
favourite place, where she had once before been joined by his uncle. With 
a bound over a low fence, and a few hurried steps, he was at her side. 

She looked up and said, half reproachfully, “Lord Tremaine, indeed, indeed 
this is not right.” 

“ It is right, Ada,” said he ; “I am kept incessantly from you, but it is no 
use. Unless you forbid me to hope, I will never give you up ; never marry 
anyone else.” 

Ada’s largo blue eyes turned inquiringly on him as he spoke. She shook 
her head. 

“ Do not go on, Lord Tremaine,” she said. “ I do not blame you ; you are 
perhaps forced into acting as you have done, but stop now in the false course 
you have entered on. Your heart is, or should be another’s, or you have 
done wrong in offering your hand, and you must at least be true and leal to 
her now, or you are not the Wilfrid of our early days.” 

The large tears forced themselves into Ada’s eyes as she spoke, and rolled 
down her cheeks in spite of all her efforts, while her lover stood for a moment 
startled and irresolute at her words. 

“I will not affect to misunderstand you, Ada,” he said, “and one of the 
chief objects in my coming to you to-day is to confess and explain all to you; 
hut I must know one thing—who has told you what you seem to know ? 
There can be but one person who has any means of knowing what has passed, 
and that not honestly. My mother wishes and hopes, but that is all. Was it 
Fetherston ? ” 

Ada hesitated; at length she said, “ Lady Tremaine and Mr. Fetherston 
have certainly both given me to understand that you were engaged to your 
cousin, Lady Rose Neville, and I need not tell you, you ought not to speak 
such another word to me, as you have more than once done. I do not blame 
you; I wish warmly for your happiness—but—” Ada could say no more. 

“Hear me, dearest!” said the young man, seating himself by her, and 
taking her hand in his; “ I love you, and you only; and I swear to you no 
one else shall be ray wife, whatever may happen. I will tell you all, and 
then forgive and pity me, if you can.” 

He gave a hurried sketch of his London visit, the excitement and half 
delirium which had led him to the half declaration to Lady Rose, and his 
subsequent conduct to her. 

“But,” he pursued, “I will at once atone for my fault. I will write 
candidly to Rose; you have not only all my love, but a prior claim on my 
hand; and I would not insult Rose by marrying her without affection, even 
if you scorn and refuse one so weak and facile.” 

“ Scorn you, Wilfrid!—no,” replied Ada; “ but, indeed, we must not think 
as yet of any kind of engagement, were you quite free. You were wrong, I 
dare not deny, but let us do right now. Act as you would were I not in exist¬ 
ence; and when that is done, and when we can be open and frank in our 
proceedings, then, and not till then, must we even dream of anything more.” 

“Ada, Ada, you would not speak Do coolly if you loved me as I do you,” 
said the young man. “ I cannot live without your promise to be mine. You 
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have my word that I will never be induced to marry Rose. What do you 
want more ? ” 

“I want your honour to be safe, and my own conscience, dear Wilfrid,” 
was her reply; “ and then, and not till then, must I listen to you, or—my 
own heart,” was uttered in an almost inaudible tone, but which was not lost 
on her lover. 

“Dearest, dearest Ada!” he exclaimed, throwing his arm round her, 

“ then you do love me ? ” 

“ If I did not, should I suffer as I do ? ” she replied, the tears flowing fast 
down her cheeks, “ or hesitate to put an end to our intercourse. But go 
now, Wilfrid; we understand each other ; and if you would not pain me, you 
must not stay.” ' 

“ Promise me, then, you will be mine, when I can prove to you that I am 
free?” entreated the young man. 

“ I promise that I will never marry any one else,” she replied, softly; 

“ and if ever you can openly and rightly claim me, I will be yours.” 

Lord Tremaine pressed her to his heart, gave her oue fond, long kiss, and 
obeyed her reiterated prayers to leave her, while Ada returned to the house 
with a feeling of happiness for which she in vain rebuked herself. It was so 
sweet to think that Wilfrid really loved her, and was true at heart, however 
misled. She would not have been quite so happy had she known that Lord 
Tremaine observed the figure of a man at a little distanctr in the wood. On 
entering it he hastily advanced towards it, and demands who it was, but 
before he could reach it, it was gone. He consoled himself by thinking it 
was one of Gilbert Hartley’s men; but then, why the flight and evident wish 
for concealment ? The thought of his uncle crossed his mind; hut that 
seemed impossible—he was far away. Still, the distrust he began to feel 
for his relative was fast deepening into certainty, that for some reason or 
other he joined with Lady Tremaine in striving to prevent his marriage with 
Ada, and that conviction by no means increased the good feeling he had 
striven to preserve for his father’s only brother. He looked keenly at 
Fetherston when they met at dinner; hut he failed to detect the slightest 
symptom of consciousness on his part; but his suspicions ftere again aroused 
by Frank Somers observing, “ Well, Tremaine, you did not miss much this 
morning after you left us; Fetherston got out of patience and went off 
in another direction; but Mr. Hartley advised us to keep on in the track 
we were on. Did you fare any better, Fetherston ? ” 

“No,” he replied, carelessly. “ I soon got tired and returned home, some 
hour and half before I heard you come in. I asked for you, Wilfrid; but 
Wilson did not think you were in the castle; he had not seen you, he 
said.” t 

This was carrying the attack in the enemy’s quarters, but Wilfrid was not 
satisfied; however, he coolly replied, “Very likely, I came in by a back entrance,” 
and changed the subject. Chapter IX 

Three days passed; all the guests except Fetherston had left the castle, but 
one or two more were expected, when Lord Tremaine was startled by a knock 
at the door of his private room early one morning, long before he supposed 
any one but himself was up, and his uncle appeared in answer to his careless 
“Come in.” He held two letters in his hand, and his face was grave and 
almost stern in expression. 

“ I have had important news of two sorts this morning, Wilfrid,” he said, 
“and both concerning you; neither of them, I fear, of a very welcome 
nature.” 

“You have heard from Repton, I suppose,” said Wilfrid, perceiving one of 
the letters looked very legal in its thick paper and cramped handwriting. 

“ Yes,” replied his uncle, “ but that is not what has affected me most, 
though it is unpleasant to me to be the means of depriving you of what has 
apparently been your right. There are dearer interests to a man of honour 
than money.” 

“ Let us* have one at a time, my good uncle,” said Lord Tremaine, with a 
slight touch of scorn in his tone. “ What does Repton say ? ” 

“ He says that the opinion of the Vice-Chancellor, as given in chambers, 
is decidedly against you; but he is anxious to see us, to communicate it in 
full, and to ascertain whether you would carry it to more open and public, 
proceedings.” 

“ That I must consider,” said Lord Tremaine; “my present impression is 
that I shall. Can I see his letter ? ” 

“ Certainly,” replied his uncle, “ I will leave it with you; but first I wish 
to speak to you on the other matter to which I alluded. I have heard this 
morning from Frederick Neville, Lady Rose’s younger brother,” Lord Tremaine 
slightly started; his uncle went on, “ He has written to me, as your nearest 
relative, and being unwilling, he says, either to produce any coolness or 
quarrel between the families, or to appear anxious to precipitate matters 
indelicately, he preferred applying to me than to yourself.” 

“ Well,” said Lord Tremaine, restraining himself with a strong effort, 

“ and w r hat does my very considerate relative say after this preamble?” 

“Nothing but what ought to be flattering to you, though I cannot say I 
quite approve of your conduct in the affair, if he is correct in his statement, 
Wilfrid. He says that it has come to his knowledge that you proposed 
privately to his sister, were accepted, and then postponed indefinitely any 
public or honourable engagement with her, and application for her hand. Is 
this true ? ” 

“ What more does he say ? ” demanded Lord Tremaine, quietly. 

“He writes to inquire of me, whether your own family are acquainted with 
the circumstance, and whether there are real and valid reasons for your 
conduct in the matter, in which case he says he is content to wait, and let 
things take their course. If not, he must demand of yourself an explanation 
of your conduct.” 

Lord Tremaine’s colour had risen, and his eye flashed with indignation 
during this speech; but he knew such passion would only give his uncle ait' 
advantage over him, and sternly controlled his impetuous spirit. 
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“ Does Neville say how he obtained his information's» he inquired, with 
a quick, searching glance, which Fetherston met without iAo n0 hing. 

“ No,” was the short reply. “ Of course from Lady Rose I should 

imagine.” 

“ I should not,” said Lord Tremaine ; and again there was silence, -which 
was first broken by Fetherston. 

“Well, Wilfrid, what am I to reply to Neville and to Repton? You do 
not seem very communicative this morning; and yet I venture to say you 
have not a truer friend, and my experience might be of use to you.” 

“Possibly,” returned Lord Tremaine. “ But I must have time to consider 
my plans before I can say anything to Repton, and very probably may go^o 
London before I make up my mind. As to the other, it is a matter which 
simply concerns myself; and you have merely to disclaim all knowledge of 
the matter to Neville, and, if you please, refer him to myself. Listen to 
me, Fetherston,” he said, in a less constrained, but firm tone. “ If we are 
to continue friends, you must abstain from any interference in my affairs. 

I am now of an age when no one but a father has the slightest right to 
assume any control; and as you had not even the guardianship of my boyhood, 

I cannot recognise your right to the slightest concern in my actions now, 
except when I request your advice.” 

Fetherston was a perfect master of his features. Seldom did they betray 
the feelings which moved him at the moment; but he never had greater 
difficulty in controlling the mingled anger and disappointment which shook 
him than at that moment, or in deciding whether to temporise or resent his 
nephew’s language. The former, however, he felt to be the safest course. 

“ You are wrong, Wilfrid,” he replied, calmly. “ Like all young men of 
your age and position, you are suspicious, and resentful of the slightest 
appearance of even a natural interest in your affairs. Remember that I am 
some dozen years your senior, and have lived in the world more than most 
men; and besides, as your father’s brother, I naturally wish, if possible, to 
supply his place to you. But if you imagine I wish to go further than that, 
you do me sad injustice. However, I will even abstain from advice if you 
wish ; I am not fond of giving it, I assure you.” 

There was a calm dignity in Fetherston’s tone which for the moment 
checked, and almost rebuked the feelings of his nephew towards him, but it 
was but for a moment. 

“ Be it so, Fetherston,” said the young man, firmly; “ rather than we 
should have the grounds for quarrel which any interference on your part 
would infallibly produce. Advise openly, and on proper and open occasions; 
but do not interfere secretly and unasked with my proceedings. In the present 
instance, I should be sorry to think you had more to do with the affair than 
openly appears; and that I may be satisfied on that head, it will be bmer we 
should leave the subject for the present.” 

Fetherston looked earnestly at his nephew; but he saw he was not to be 
trifled with in his present mood, and he rose to leave him, merely saying, 
“You had better make up your mind about the other matter in the course of 
the day, Wilfrid, for Repton begs for an answer immediately, and my reply, 
of course, depends on yours.” 

He left him as he spoke, with an outwardly calm demeanour, but a deep, 
deadly resentment in his heart. “ Foolish boy, you have tempted your fate,” 
he said to himself, as he closed and locked his own door. “ I had meant only 
to do you real good; though had it suited myself, I would have, spared you a 
marriage which would have done you harm, and led you to a bride well 
suited to you; but now, I care not what means I use to disappoint you in 
both; neither love nor ambition shall be gratified ; but your dearest wishes 
shall be ungratified, your hopes blighted; you have thrown down the gauntlet, 
you shall find it taken up to your cost.” 

He took up his pen as he spoke, and wrote rapidly, and at some length; 
then, folding and directing the letter to “The Honourable Neville, Mortlake 
Castle, Rockshire,” rang the bell, and desired his man to take it himself to the 
post town, and sat down to deliberate on his next step. “ I will not tell his 
mother,” he thought; “ she might spoil all, whichever way he met her inter¬ 
ference; and she will know quite soon enough. Neville is a fiery fellow, 
and will not be trifled with. I am, however, more puzzled about Ada. After 
what passed this morning, I cannot play the game I intended with her. 
I think I hud better go away if Wilfrid does, and make some excuse to 
return when he is away.” 

A summons to breakfast interrupted his meditations, and he descended 
to the breakfast-room, with a face as unruffled, and mien as cheerful and 
unembarrassed as if nothing had occurred. Not so Tremaine ; he was grave 
and pre-occupied, and met his uncle’s ordinary and goodhumoured advances 
with a degree of coolness and constraint which excited more than once his 
mother’s attention. The meal was a more silent and rapid one than usual; 
and, when it was finished, Wilfrid at once rose to leave the room. 

“When shall I come to you, or you to me, Wilfrid?” said Fetherston, 
carelessly. “ I think of driving your mother out this afternoon, as she has 
been so neglected by us all of late, and should like to finish our business 
before luncheon.” 

“ Whenever you please, I am ready,” replied Lord Tremaine, and Fether¬ 
ston at once availed himself of the permission. 

’ “ I have determined to go to town directly Egerton and Fisher have left 
us,” said Lord Tremaine; “ they are coming to-morrow, but will only stay 
three days; so, by the middle of next week Repton may expect me.” 

“ I shall return with you,” said Fetherston. “ I have an engagement with 
Manners down in Devonshire for some time this autumn, and may as 
well take London on my way. So we can run up together.” 

Lord Tremaine assented, not too cordially, and Fetherston left him, with¬ 
out any further remark. 

The feelings of the young viscount were anything but enviable, as he sat 
in his comfortable reading-chair after his uncle had left him. He knew well 
that Neville, as the brother of Lady Rose, had cause of complaint against him, 
and that nothing but his prompt and open proposal for her hand could give him , 


real reparation, and this was precisely the thing he neither would nor could do. 
He had done wrong, but the first error was best left to itself; he would not 
double it by making Rose his wife, while his heart was another’s, nor be 
faithless to his vows to Ada. And yet—what could, he say ?—that he had 
trifled in an unwarrantable manner with his own relative and early playfellow, 
and given deep offence to the proud Earl of Mortlake and her fiery brother. 
The result of such a confession he could pretty well guess, and it was no 
soothing reflection to a young man, entering on life in its most brilliant 
form, to look forward to an early death, or the guilt perhaps of another’s 
blood on his hands. 

“ I shall certainly never get myself into such a scrape again,” was his final 
thought, as he took a desperate resolution, and wrote a few hurried but 
capdid and touching lines to Lady Rose herself, partly confessing the truth and 
thrusting himself on her indulgence. 

“ I rtave done very wrong, Rose,” he wrote; “ but not wilfully, or from any 
wish to trftfe with you. I shall ever feel a brother’s regard for you, and had 
I not seen anbiher whom I must ever love, whatever be my future fate, I should, 
I believe, have sbon had a yet warmer reeling towards you. But I dare not 
risk your happiness; though I would willingly sacrifice my own could I thus 
spare you pain. Dear Rose, can you forgive me ? I care little for the resent¬ 
ment which your brother seems inclined to vent on me, if you can tell me that 
I have not really injured your happiness by my folly.” 

This letter was carefully sealed and placed in "the castle bag by Lord 
Tremaine himself; by a curious coincidence, however, Mr. Fetherston had a 
letter for post, which he brought down himself directly after the bag was 
locked, and Lord Tremaine had left the castle to refresh his heated frame by 
a short stroll before dinner. A messenger was sent to Lady Tremaine for her 
duplicate key by her brother-in-law, whose quick eye soon discerned the 
address of the few letters inside. His own letter was placed in the bag ; but 
the number was not increased, and the one to Lady Rose Neville certainly 
never passed through Her Majesty’s Post Office. 

Chapter X. 

“ Then, Mr. Repton, you consider the Vice-Chancellor’s opinion tolerably 
decisive ? ” said Lord Tremaine, as he and his uncle were once more seated in 
that worthy’s room. 

“ It is certainly so to me, my lord,” was the reply; “ but of course it is 
likely to appear in a different light to your lordship.” 

“I do not pretend to give any opinion on the matter, Mr. Repton,” said 
Lord Tremaine ; “ but so far as my inexperienced judgment goes, there are 
certainly strong doubts from the very wording of the settlement, and I have 
come to the determination to let the affair go to the superior courts, though 
with a full and friendly readiness to recognize my uncle’s claims when proved 
to his satisfaction and mine. I believe this will be really pleasanter for him 
as well as myself in spite of the disagreeables of a lawsuit.” 

Fetherston laughed good tempercdly ; his whole demeanour was a strong 
contrast to the grave and earnest manner of his nephew. 

“I cannot go quite so far as that, Wilfrid,” said he; “I have no fancy 
for the anxiety, and trouble, and expense of a law-suit; though I am as 
anxious as yourself, that there should be simple justice on both sides. What 
say you to a compromise ? I would consent to take the estate of Monckton, 
which we at first supposed to be the only one in question, and a sum for 
arrears, which might be agreed on, to avoid all further trouble and uncomfort¬ 
able feeling.” 

“No,” replied Wilfrid, “I cannot and will not do that. Either you or I 
should be deprived of our rights in that case, and neither of us be content. It is 
a very disagreeable alternative, but I see no other; so let us consider that my 
final determination. Of course, Mr. Repton, you will undertake my uncle’s 
cause, since your opinion is so made up on the matter. I shall therefore 
employ a legal friend who has been highly recommended to me, and you 
will, on authority from me, give him all deeds and papers belonging to 
me in your possession, as you cannot conduct my business while acting really 
against me.” 

Mr. Repton looked aghast; he was not prepared for this. 

“ I hope I have not offended your lordship by my honesty,” said the 
lawyer. “ I understood your lordship that this would be even now a purely 
friendly affair. I have had your family’s business for many years, my lord, auu 
did not anticipate this.” 

“ I am not at all displeased with you, Mr. Repton,” he replied. “ Yoii 
have doubtless formed your opinion to the best of your judgement, and it may 
be a perfectly correct one ; but you must see that it is impossible for me to 
act otherwise; at any rate, my mind is made up, and I will now leave you. 
Of course you and my uncle will have business to talk over. I shall see you 
at dinner, Fetherston. Good morning, Mr. Repton.” 

The young viscount left the room, leaving the lawyer stunned and discom¬ 
fited, but deeply resentful beyond all. Fetherston saw his feelings at a glance. 

“A sudden resolve this of my nephew’s,” he said, “but do not disturb 
yourself about it, Repton. I strongly suspect the poor fellow has a touch of 
the family malady, which is now showing itself. One or two of his actions 
lately have rather indicated it, and-” 

A significant look and shake of the head supplied the rest. The lawyer’s 
face brightened. 

“In that case, Mr. Fetherston,” said he, “it might be necessary to take 
measures accordingly. You would, of course, in conjunction with Lady 
Tremaine, be the proper person to institute such proceedings, and to have care 
of the person and estates.” 

“You are a little premature in your conclusions, Repton,” said Mr. 
Fetherston, smiling-; “ however, I have serious fears, I confess, and as you 
say it will be my duty, should any such painful contingency arise, to take 
proper steps. However, that is all in the future as yet, and our present 
business is with this same Chancery suit on which Lord Tremaine seems bent 
at all hazards.” 
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A long discussion ensued,- which ended in full powers being given to the 
lawyer to file a bill and to take any steps which might be necessary, 

“ And I,” said Mr. Fetherston, “ shall leave town again in a day or two 
for Devonshire ; but of course nothing can be done till November, therefore 
I do not suppose you will want me,” 

“1 will not trouble you if I can help it,” returned the lawyer; “ and I 
hardly think I shall want more than a line from you now and then, when I 
may require any fresh directions or powers.” 

“And,” muttered the indignant solicitor, as the door closed behind hie 
client, “ it shall not be my fault if my lord has not enough of Chancery. He 
may end in being a ward in Chancery himself, if he does not take care.” 

Chapter XI. f 

Lord Tremaine had made his arrangements with his new solicitor^Blr- 
Castleton, a distant relative of Gilbert Hartley’s, and recommended ^ him 
at the viscount's request before he left the castle. When he retted to the 
hotel he found his servant waiting for him with a whole pap^et of letters, 
forwarded from the castle, one of which he recognised by^fthe post mark to 
be from Mortlake Castle, and on opening it he at once perceived it was from 
Frederick Neville. It ran thus :— 

“ My Lord, —I need scarcely explain to you the cause for resentment I 
have towards you. * Your own conscience will tell you how basely you have 
acted. I was unwilling to believe* it possible that one whom I had always 
regarded as a relative, and one of* an unspotted name, should be guilty of 
such conduct; but the efforts I have made to disprove my suspicions have 
unfortunately shown them to.be but too true. Your, last letter to my sister, 
Lady Rose, only proves a degree of moral cowardice, after your dishonourable 
conduct to her, of which I should not have suspected a Fetherston to be 
capable. At any rate, if it does not affect your conduct iu other respects, 
you cannot refuse to give me the satisfaction which a brother has a right to 
demand. Your obedient servant, Frederick Neville.” 

Lord Tremaine laid down this letter with a half-comical, half-desponding 
look. 

“A very charming position I am in truly,” said he; “a lawsuit with my 
father’s brother; the chance of losing a third of my estates ; aud a duel with 
a relation on my hands, before I am twenty-three. My next adventure, I 
suppose, will be an arrest for treason, or-” 

An unaccountable repugnance prevented his finishing his sentence as he 
intended; there was something so fearful in the very idea of the suspicion 
of lunacy, especially after the strange hints he had had of the eccentricities of 
his great grandfather, that he turned from it with a shudder. However, 
the letter must be answered; it had been already delayed two posts, and 
Neville might ascribe it to cowardice. There* was no alternative, he must 
meet him, and his reply was quickly and decisively written. 

“ My Lord, —I am, of course, ready to meet you in the way you demand, 
and confess that you have just cause to complain of my conduct, though not, 1 
must unhesitatingly assert, on the grounds you aver. I was wrong, very 
wrong, in speaking to Lady Rose on the impulse of the moment, without 
thought or reflection; but I repaired the error to the best of my ability a 
very few hours after. The charge of dishonour or moral cowardice I repel 
with scorn, as false and unfounded. For the degree of injury you have cause 
to resent, I am prepared to give you satisfaction. As I shall be in London 
for some days longer, there will be time for any friend of yours to arrange 
the meeting you desire. Your obedient servant, Tremaine.” 

“ Shall I mention this to my uncle? ” was Lord Tremaine’s mental query, 
as he drove off in a Hansom to keep his engagement with him at his club, 
after spending his afternoon in reading and replying to the other letters he 
had received; but there were dark fancies and suspicions in his mind which 
made him determine to conceal his present critical position from that expe¬ 
rienced relative. One fancy had even taken a definite shape with respect to 
a new valet he had engaged when last in London at his uncle’s instance, and 
he had half determined to discharge him, when his purpose was somewhat 
shaken by a casual remark of Fetherston’s during dinner. 

“By the way, Tremaine, how do you like Wilson ? I can’t say much for 
his gratitude to me for getting him the berth, for he was pretty churlish and 
surly when I was with you, and I gave him a hint to that effect one day.” 

“He is a good servant enough,” replied Lord Tremaine, “and I never 
have to find fault with him. Still he is not a man I should ever like 
particularly about me, or attach myself to.” 

“ So much the better,” returned the uncle. “ Servants are but machines, 
after all; and you are less dependent on them when you don’t care for them.” 

Lord Tremaine thought differently, perhaps, but he modified his plans as to 
his servant, and postponed the intended dismissal till—till perhaps he might 
never need one more. 

£ -jfr y 

A week had elapsed without tidings from Lord Neville. Fetherston had ! 
left London, and Lord Tremaine had half resolved to follow his example, 
giving proper directions for his indignant relative’s guidance, should he 
arrive after his departure, when Wilson brought in a card just as he had 
finished breakfast one morning, with the name of “ Captain Grey ” engraved 
on it. He guessed his errand in a moment, and anticipated his first words. 

“ I come on an unpleasant errand, my lord. You will imagine its nature 
when 1 tell you I am a friend of Lord Neville’s, and wait on you on his 
behalf.” 

“ I have been expecting some such message, and remained in London for 
some days past in consequence,” replied Lord Tremaine. 

“It js of so delicate a nature,” pursued Captain Grey—“the name of a 
lady being concerned—that I hardly like to touch on it; but still, if the affair 
could be arranged, and instead of a deadly meeting between relatives, the 
connection between them be drawn yet closer, it would give me much 
gratification, and I am sure not be unwelcome to my friend Neville.” 

“ Excuse me, sir,” said Lord Tremaine, “ the matter is completely out of 


the province of a thud person. I did not seek this meeting, but most cer¬ 
tainly I will never avoid it. It only remains to arrange the preliminaries.” 

“Then, mv lord,” replied Captain Grey, “if you will name a friend, I 
shall be happy to meet him on the subject.” 

?‘Mr. Frank Somers is, I believe, in town,” said Tremaine; “and will, I 
dare say, act for me in the matter. Here is his address. I will see him this 
morning; and if you do not hear from me to the contrary, and it will be 
convenient to you to call on him at four o’clock, I will arrange for him to be 
at home to receive you.” 

Captain Grey bowed, and Lord Tremaine rose, as if to put an,end to the 
iq^erview, and his visitor took the hint. . ' •* 

It was not in human nature that the young viscount should not feel some 
chill at heart, as he took his way to his friend’s apartments, with the prospect 
before him of perhaps only forty-eight hours of life. He was brave—he feared 
not death—but life was sweet in all its bright hopes and affections, and he 
could not but shrink from the idea of leaving it, and above all of leaving 
Ada without one parting embrace, one last look. However, it must be ; and 
he had an excellent cordial in Frank Somers, who was luckily at home. 

“ What, Tremaine, you with a duel on your hands! I would have sworn 
no one could get into a quarrel with you, if they tried. What on earth have 
you been doing ? ” 

“Made a fool of myself, Somers; and am charged instead with being a 
rogue. Ask no more, my good fellow, but tell me, will you stand by me on 
this occasion ? ” 

“ Stand by you, of course I will; but don’t look so grave, man. I have 
been principal once, and second twice in these affairs, and no harm ever 
came of them; so I don’t see why you should be an exception to the rule. 
When do you say this Captain Grey will be here ? ” il- 

“At four, this afternoon,” replied Tremaine. 

“ And you, as the challenged, have the choice of weapons, time, and place,” 
said Somers. “Which do you prefer?” 

“ Pistols, of course, the time as early as possible; the place you know best 
about.” 

“ Yes, I can manage all that,” replied Somers ; “ and I dare say we shall 
all breakfast together very comfortably, afterwards. You shake your head; 
but you don’t know what a change an exchange of pistol shots makes in a 
man’s feelings; and I don’t despair of seeing you and this pugnacious cousin 
of yours excellent friends after all. However, the first thing is to get this 
meeting well over.” 

Lord Tremaine remained a short time longer, and then took his leave with 
spirits perhaps somewhat raised by Frank’s cheery tone, and an arrangement 
for hiAto dine with him at the club that evening. 

Frank brought him the expected information. He had seen Captain Grey, 
aud fixed the morning but one after for the meeting, at five o’clock, at a 
secluded spot near Hornsey, which Frank Somers knew well. 

Lord Tremaine approved all his friend’s arrangements, and the subject was 
by tacit consent dismissed for the time, and only made a reason by the 
young viscount for separating earlier than they otherwise would have done. 
He wished to make all arrangements in his power on the following day, and 
for that purpose he must collect all his thoughts and prepare for the worst 
issue which could arise. His first care was for Ada; he wrote her a long 
letter before retiring to rest that night; he told her all; he bade her never 
doubt the depth and unwavering nature of his love for her, even though 
he had been for the moment untrue to her and himself; he begged her to 
remember him tenderly, and bequeathed to her a ring he had always worn, 
and his likeness, which he implored her to accept and preserve as memorials 
of one who hud loved her so well. He did not add that his will would secure 
to her the sum of ten thousand pounds out of the accumulations of his 
minority, for which there was little use, in case of his early death. 

“ Farewell, my Ada,” it ended. “ Comfort my poor mother. She will cling 
to you for my sake and your own when I am gone, though ambition and mis¬ 
taken pride haVC blinded her somewhat to your true merits, and my real 
happiness and welfare. Forgive her, Ada dearest, best loved, and forgive 
me for having caused you so mueh anxiety and unhappiness. May you 
be happy with one more worthy of you than your devoted and true 

“ Tremaine.” 

A few lines to his mother were then written; for he wished to dismiss the 
most agitating part of his task that night, and devote the next, perhaps his 
last day, to business—hard, dry details, and keep his mind free from agitation 
as much as possible. 

Somers was with him in the evening of the following day, and a real, 
true support he proved himself to the young viscount,—cheerful, but quiet, 
and willing to enter into any details of business which Lord Tremaine desired 
to confide to him. Wilfrid gave him the letters he had written, and charged 
him to see to their safe delivery; if possible, to take them himself, and bre&k 
the news to his mother, of the fate which would then be his. 

“ My lawyer, Mr. Castleton, has all instructions from me as to mere business 
matters,” he said; “ and with the will, which I executed to-day. He will not 
have much trouble, for the title and most of the estates will go to my uncle, 
and there was little beside personal property to dispose of.” 

“ Come, come, Tremaine,” said Somers at last, “ you have been perfectly 
right in making all these provisions, but there really is every chance of there 
not being the slightest occasion for anything of the sort; and it.is better for 
you to consider the affair in that light, now that you have done all £hat 
is necessary.” . 

Lord Tremaine shook his head. “ I do not think so,” he replied, “ this, is 
a matter which will not be decided in that way, or I am much mistaken in 
Neville; in my opinion lie has been misled and worked upon, and he is 
exasperated against me too thoroughly for anything to satisfy him but> a 
serious result of our meeting. But a few hours will decide it; and now* 
good night, Somers. I shall be ready when you come. God bleed you for 
your friendship at such a time! ” 
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Somers wrung his friend’s hand in silSnce; he was affected by Lord 
Tremaine’s look and manner even more than his words, and could not but 
feel infected with his presentiments, spite of his buoyant nature. . 

“It is an ugly business,” he thought; “I never felt like this before. I 
wish I were, or rather that we were well over it. I do like that poor fellow, 
and have my ideas that he has not been fairly dealt by.” 

Chapter XII. 

A fine October morning was breaking most promisingly as Lord Tre¬ 
maine and Frank Somers drove up to the place appointed for the meeting. 
They were the first there, and they walked to and fro to recover the chill of 
the early autumn hours. It was a lonely spot—a tall thick hedge with a 
deep ditch underneath ran along three sides of the field, with one or two 
gaps, showing it to be a neglected piece of ground; on the fourth side was a 
thick plantation, evidently the extremity of some better cared for domain. 

“It is a suitable place enough for such a meeting,” observed Lord 
Tremaine, with a smile; “ it looks very much outside all civilised haunts.” 

The young man had recovered all his firmness; his cheek was pale, but his 
eyes were bright, and his lips red and wearing their usually sweet expression. 

“ I see them coming,” observed Somers; “ there are three. I suppose one 
of them is a surgeon—no bad precaution, though neither Captain Grey nor I 
spoke of it.” 

The trio were soon on the ground; the principals exchanged cold bows— 
Frederick Neville’s was haughty and resentful as his expression, it was plain 
his fiery spirit had been worked up to its present state, for he was naturally 
generous hearted though impetuous. Lord Tremaine went up to him for a 
moment, and said, in a low voice, “ I may say now that all idea of avoiding 
this is over, that every word I wrote to you is true, and that I am entirely 
guiltless of all but an impulsive and unwarrantable yielding to the influence 
of the moment, which I have deeply regretted ever since, and which I am 
ready now to atone for.” 

He walked away without waiting for a reply, and in a few minutes more 
the seconds had arranged all preliminaries, and the crisis was at hand. The 
combatants were placed ; the fatal words were slowly pronounced by Captain 
Grey,—“ One—two—three—fire! ” 

Both pistols went off at the same moment. Frank Somers had distinctly 
seen Lord Tremaine’s pointed into the air, and looked for his fall as the report 
died off, when to his astonishment his own principal stood calm and motionless, 
while Frederick Neville fell heavily to the ground. 

Captain Grey and the surgeon ran to him, and Somers, seeing Lord Tremaine 
unhurt, quickly joined them as the surgeon was loosening his necktie ^nd 
waistcoat and searching for the wound. It was not long before he discowred 
it; a small hole in the waistcoat at the left side sfiowed where the bullel had 
entered; the blood flowed very slowly, and the doctor with grave looks felt the 
pulse, and then put his ear to the heart for some seconds. He rose with a 
grave countenance, and said, “My aid is needless; life is extinct.” 

For a minute or two the three young men (for Lord Tremaine had half 
mechanically joined the little group) remained stunned and, paralysed by the 
words. Somers was the first to recover his senses. • 

“ Tremaine, you must fly instantly,” said Somers. “ I have a post-chaise 
waiting at the corner. Come with me, you can do no good here. Captain 
Grey, will you accompany us ? ” 

“No, I cannot leave poor Neville thus,” he replied. “I am not much 
afraid for myself; but you and your friend had better lose no time.” 

“ Come, Tremaine,” said Somers; but it was only by actual force that he 
drew the young man from the fatal spot. 

“ Somers,” said Tremaine in a low hoarse voice, “I am innocent of this. 
I fired in the air. The muzzle of my pistol was not even in his direction. 
His blood is not on my head.” 

“We will speak of it hereafter,” said Somers, “ only come away.” 

Frank Somers knew not what to say or think ; his own eyes had corrobo¬ 
rated Lord Tremaine’s statement, and yet—the deed was done, and the unfortu¬ 
nate man as surely gone to his account as if the most deadly and direct aim 
had been taken. The first thing, however, to be thought of was the safety of 
his friend and himself, and he hurried the half-stupified young man into the 
post-chaise, and bade the man drive first to Euston Square and try to catch 
the early train, promising to reward him if he succeeded. 

“ And now, Tremaine,” he said, “ rouse yourself and listen to me. You 
must go by this train alone to Rugby before there is time to give notice or 
description of either of us. I will drive to your hotel, and get what things 
you may want. Here, write an order for your man to give them to me, and 
a draught on your banker for a pretty round sum, and I will follow you by 
the first train I can manage. Suspicion wiU take a wrong turn by our 
dividing. Here is a pencil; write the orders at ince.” 

Lord Tremaine half mechanically obeyed; ht, hardly realized his position, 
or what he was doing; a dull heavy load of misery was all that he was 
conscious of for the time. Somers was half afraid to leave him, but there 
appeared to be no alternative, and he could only leave him quiet for the 
rest of the drive, and when they came near to the station give him a 
last exhortation. 

“ If you are, as I devoutly believe, clear in your heart, Tremaine, you have 
no reason to despair,” said Somers; “ truth will prevail, and your first duty 
now is to yourself and those that love you. Be a man, and a brave one, or 
how can I save you?” 

“ I am not ungrateful, Somers,” said Lord Tremaine, pressing his friend’s 
hand; “ but it is fearful to have been even an accessory to the death of a fellow 
creature and a kinsman. However, I will do my best, if only on your account. 
Where shall I remain till you join me ?” 

“ There is a small clean roadside inn about half a mile from the station,” 
said Somers, “ and it will be better than a larger hotel. Stay there till I 
come. And now, God bless you, take heart, and take care of yourself as well 
as you can.” 


The train was preparing to start when the friends got to the platform. Lord % 
Tremaine jumped into a carriage which the porter was about closing, and in a 
moment the long line of carriages was steaming on its way, while Somers 
returned to the chaise, and drove rapidly off to Fenton’s. 

“ Mr. Wilson has been out, sir, but I think he is come in,” was the waiter’s 
reply to his inquiry for Lord Tremaine’s man. “ I will send him to you.” 

“ Rather odd that,” thought Somers. “ Gentlemen of Mr. Wilson’s pro¬ 
fession are not often so early in their habits.” 

Wilson soon appeared, with the same unmoved face he usually wore, and 
no appearance of his morning ramble visible. 

“ Wilson, your master has been suddenly called away on important 
business,” said Somers; “he wishes you to pack up anything you think he 
will require for a week or ten days, and go yourself to Tremaine Castle the 
day after to-morrow, by which time he will have sent instructions there 
whether you are to join him. I will wait in his rooms while you get what is 
necessary made up, not forgetting his desk and dressing-case. Now go and 
tell the waiter to bring me in the bill.” 

“ My lord paid every week, so it will not be much,” replied the man, with 
as little appearance of surprise as if he had been told his master was going out 
to dinner, and required his gloves. 

“ Yerv well,” said Somers; “ be as quick as you can in your preparations, 
my good fellow, as I am rather in haste.” 

Wilson bowed and left the room. In about a quarter of an hour the waiter 
entered with the required bill, and in another equally short space of time the 
valet re-appeared. 

“ Everything is ready, sir,” said Wilson, who never wasted a word. 

“Very well,” returned Somers; “nowhere is ten pounds for your own 
expenses. Should any inquiry be made for your master, you need only say 
he has left town, and you do not exactly know for where.” 

“ Very well, sir,” said Wilson. 

In five minutes more Somers was on his way to his own rooms ; he hastily 
made up a little portmanteau himself, his man being absent, and then he 
began to feel that he had not breakfasted, and that he might as well employ 
the time in that ceremony till the bank would be open. To escape any search, 
however, he went to a very modest but comfortable coffee house near the 
Strand, and in 6pite of the agitation of the morning made a very respectable 
meal, while waiting for the hour when he could visit Coutts’. 

Breakfast over, and the bank-notes in his pocket, Somers once more 
drove off to Euston Square, and took his place in the train, about the 
time when two very ominous looking men were inquiring at Fenton’s for 
Lord Tremaine. They had a short interview with Mr. Wilson, but its pur¬ 
port will transpire hereafter; suffice it to say that the three parted apparently 
on very amicable terms, and the waiter overheard the elder of the strangers 
say on parting, “ Then, by to-morrow evening we may rely on seeing you.” 

“ Without fail,” said Wilson. “ I have given you proof enough, surely.” 

The two men then left the house, while Wilson, after studying a railway 
guide, sent for a cab, and informing the waiter that he should return on the 
morrow, also took his departure. 

(To be continued.) 

THE STUFFED CAT. 

An old chiffonniev(or rag-picker) died in Paris in a state of abject poverty 
His only relation was a niece, who lived as a servant with a greengrocer- 
The girl always assisted her uncle as far as her means would permit. When 
she learned of his death, which took place suddenly, she was on the point of 
marriage with a journeyman baker, to whom she had been long attached. 
The nuptial day was fixed, but Suzette had not yet bought her wedding 
clothes. She hastened to tell her lover that the wedding must be deferred; 
she wanted the price of her bridal finery to lay her uncle decently in the 
grave. Her mistress ridiculed the idea, and exhorted her to leave the 
old man to be buried by charity. Suzette refused. The consequence was a 
quarrel, in which the young woman lost her place and her lover, who sided 
with her mistress. She hastened to the miserable garret where her uncle had 
expired, and by the sacrifice not only of the money for her wedding attire, 
but nearly all the rest of her slender wardrobe, she had the old man decently 
interred. Her pious task fulfilled, she sat alone in her uncle’s room weeping 
bitterly, when the master of her faithless lover, a good-looking young man, 
entered. 

“ So, my Suzette, I find you have lost your place,” said he; “I am come 
to offer you one for life. Will you marry me ?” 

“ I, sir ! ” said Suzette; “ you are joking.” 

“ No, faith,” said he; “ I want a wife, and I’m sure I can’t find a better.” 

“But every body will laugh at you for marrying a poor girl like me,” said 
Suzette. 

“ Oh, if that is your only objection,” said the young man, “ we shall soon 
get over it; come, come along, my mother is prepared to receive you.” 

Suzette hesitated no longer, but she wished to take with her a memorial of 
her deceased uncle—it was a cat he had had for many years. The old man 
was so fond of the animal, that he determined that even death should x not 
separate them, for he had had her stuffed, and placed her on the tester of 
his bed. 

As Suzette took down puss, she uttered an exclamation ot surprise at 
finding it so heavy. The lover hastened to open the animal, when out fell a 
shower of gold. There were a thousand louis concealed in the body of the 
cat; and this sum," which the old miser had starved himself to. amass, became 
the reward of the worthy girl and her disinterested lover. 

Marriage. —They who, when about to marry, seek their happiness in the 
mere gaining of fortune and personal beauty, evince a heartless disposition, 
ari their folly ie often punished in their suooeM. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. M. W.—The Press can afford to be generous, and 
exercise man’s greatest privilege—the forgiveness of 
its enemies, persecutors, and slanderers. In a Christian 
land, periodicals which command success must of neces¬ 
sity uphold Christianity. Success is said to be the 
test of merit. That test, applied to the Family Herald , 
tells us that we are not such unprofitable servants 
in the cause of true religion and morality as your 
Bath clergyman would imply. No doubt he is an 
earnest teacher of his little congregation ; and we can 
assure him that we are no less so of the groat congre¬ 
gation which it is both our privilege and delight to 
address weekly. If ho be a preacher, we are not 
less so, a kindly, a sincere, and we hope a not un¬ 
worthy week-day preacher, penetrating into five 
hundred thousand homes, addressing, from tho bud¬ 
ding spring flower to the winter berry, from the 
opening of the snowdrop’to the fall of the chrys¬ 
anthemum, at the very least one million of willing 
readers every week. If he has responsibility, surely we 
have; surely also we are aware of it. If he addresses 
—which perhaps ho does not—five hundred hearers on 
Sundays, our congregations in little knots and circles, 
in drawing-rooms and cottages, in lonely chambers, 
or in clubs, amount to two thousand times five 
hundred. We can forgive him his enmity, because 
we know that intolerance only proceeds from ignorance, 
and ignorance should always call forth our pity. So we 
pity him, and the school to which he belongs, from the 
utmost depths of our heart; for cant and hypocrisy 
become such a second nature with some men, that they 
cannot endure to look upon truth itself but through 
the darkened glasses of their diseased imaginations. 
They seem to emulate Diotrephes, whilst we seek to 
merit the praise which was given to Gaius. The 
Saturday Review bears honourable testimony to our 
good faith and earnestness of purpose; tho British 
Quarterly Review subjected the Family Herald to a 
sifting analysis, and congratulates the present genera¬ 
tion that we are so easily accessible ; while Lord 
Brougham has praised us highly. With such approval 
we heed not partisan or ignorant condemnation. As 
we said before, the Press can afford to be generous. 
Babes cannot digest the food of men ; so in all charity 
we offer this Bath parson the bun (a Bath bun if he 
prefers it)—of peace. 

Sarah W.—“The good advice I see you always give to 
others,” (writest his Correspondent), “ makes me ask 
whether, in fact,- a person who professes to tell the 
name, rank, and profession of a future husband, be an 
impostor or not?*’—Certainly an impostor, and a very 
gross one, and almost as foolish, but more cunning than 
his dupe. Ho is simply a descendant of that silly old 
conjuror in Hudibras, whom Ralpho and the Knight 
so well belaboured,— 

Quoth Ralph, “ Not far from hence does dwell 
A cunning man, hight Sidrophel, 

That deals in Destiny's dark counsels, 

And sage opinions of the moon sells; 

To whom all people far and near 
On deep importances repair ; 

When brass and pewter hap to stray. 

And linen slinks out o’ the way. * * 

When butter does refuse to come , 

And love proves cross and huraoursome.” 

Week by week such “professors” are brought before 
the magistrates, and imprisoned for illegally obtaining 
money ; condemned, indeed, as mere rank cheats and 
swindlers, which they are. A moment’s reflection would 
convince any one of the impossibility of the fellow’s 
doing what he “professes.” His answers are general, 
most likely lithographed to save the idle rogue the 
trouble of writing. In conjunction with a popular 
author since dead, and to test the credulity of the public, 
a gentleman advertised a most impossible and absurd 
feat; for their five shillings they received by post five 
and twenty. The dupes were kindly written to, the 
money partly returned (where it was so directed); and 
the remainder sent to a metropolitan hospital. 

A Persecuted One, whose letter is full of dashes, and 
bears “immediate” on the top of it, gives us this 
romantic history : She is heiress to thousands, and has 
other charms besides her gold. (Lucky fair I) But her 
guardian, who “is not30,” has driven away her young 
and handsome lover, and proffers his love himself. 
“ What,” asks the Persecuted One, “ am I to do ?”— 
Call in the aid of the handsome friend, or of a clergy¬ 
man, or of some elder companion to the guardian. 
Your “ thousands ” will bxdng you many friends, whose 
aid having been of purpose, you must then retire into 
the country, and make a three-volume novel of your 
romantic story, with ‘ ‘ Guardy ” as the ogre or bete noire, 
your handsome one as the young lover, and yourself as 
the heroine. Published by a fashionable house, under 
the title of “The Grim Guardian; or, the Ward and her 
Warder,” no doubt it would be somewhat read in the 
season. 

Selina. — You must think more of yourself; and less 
of others. The real mission of woman has yet to be 
accomplished. The first or early history of woman is 
purely a material one. We are presented to her as the 
first transgressor, through her having brought sin 
and death into the world. She was the first siimer; 
and the majority of the traditions we have received 
respecting her early conduct all tend to give counte¬ 
nance to that doctrine. There is nothing very extra¬ 
ordinary in this statement to induce us to refuse to 
give it credence. 

Angelina M.-—The comicalities of life suggest many 
serious considerations, and among them is that of two 
lovers quarrelling about a trifle. What advantage can 
be gained from a dispute that could bo adjusted by a 
shake of the hand? 


Fitz-Albion tells us, and truly enough, that we should 
henceforward disregard Eugenie Tell and William 
Tell, and such vulgar abusers of the Queen, and ono 
“ who loves her Queen” writes to the same purpose, 
but the same post brings from Miss or Mrs. Eugenie 
a yet more abusive epistle. She declares that she, 
Eugenie, is decidedly aristocratic, not democratic, and 
talksof “dismal” princesses and “idiot” princes in a re¬ 
freshing and gushing way. She asks at the last—a part¬ 
ing shot—“What has the Queen done for the distressed 
needlewomen of London?”—(surely Eugenie is not one 
of these)—to which we answer, much. The Queen’s 
private and public charities are very wide, and the 
needlewomen have not been forgotten in them; but, 
alas ! almsgiving is not a panacea for so wide an evil as 
a starving race. The Queen has not only aided every 
known charitable society, but has of her own free will 
marked her approval of the promoters of those socie¬ 
ties; and of that chief and link of all—“the Social 
Science Association ”—one of her last acts, the exten¬ 
sion of the Broubgam peerage, will show how she 
appreciates those who devote their lives to the good of 
their fellows. She has given this reward to Lord 
Brougham, the patent states, in reward for his ser¬ 
vices in the diffusion of knowledge, the spread of edu¬ 
cation, and the abolition of slavery; and this the Queen 
asserts she does “of our especial grace, certain know¬ 
ledge, and mere motion.” It is not often that so con¬ 
stitutional a monarch acts upon her sole responsibility; 
but when she does, she does so from the very highest 
motive. E. T. may therefore rely upon it, since we 
close this subject once and for ever, that were the 
Queen’s conduct carefully canvassed, there is plenty of 
evidence to show that she deserves the love so widely 
given her. 

Lothbury.— The reason why the sheriffs wear chains is 
simply that, from a very early period in Gaul and 
Britain, the neck-chain was a mark of magisterial 
honour and distinction. As ladies now take to wear 
men’s wide awake hats, stand-up collars, and jackets, 
so in former times did they delight to assume the 
chain, which till then had been the exclusive decoration 
for men. Indeed, it was not till the fifteenth century 
that the fashion arose for ladies to wear necklaces, 
when Charles the Seventh of France placed one of 
precious stones round the neck of the beautiful Agnes 
Sorel. The fashion once set, it has ever since main¬ 
tained its ground, and few ornaments are more be¬ 
coming to beauty than a well-chosen necklace. 

Georgiana and Agnes Lee.— Prettiness is not beauty; 
features, however graceful to the eye, if not lighted up 
by the mind, have no living beauty ; and a plain face 
is thus often more beautiful frdm its intellectuality 
than the most symmetrically formed features which 
lack that expression. Tho homely proverb says: 
handsome is that handsome docs. We are sadly af raid 
that young ladies who send us detailed catalogues 
of their charms, and ask us to call them handsome, do 
not interpret that word in the sense implied by the 
proverb. However, as both of you arc certainly pretty, 
if you cultivate your minds no doubt you will also 
become handsome. 

Milie. —The scandal of church courtship is not confined 
to these realms. It is common to every Christian 
country. In Mahommedan nations the women in the 
mosques are carefully secluded from the men in order 
that the thoughts of the latter may not bo diverted 
from their religious obligations. There is also a sepa¬ 
ration of the sexes in Jewish synagogues. Wo, with 
more liberality, allow eye to meet eye, and give the 
language of expression unlimited freedom. It is very 
lax, but how can it be helped? Human nature will 
not be “cribbed, cabined, and confined.” It is often 
only a mark of politeness for a gentleman friend to 
escort a young lady home from a place of worship. 

Annie B.—Tho stage is not a profession we recommend 
to the young and inexperienced. It is at best a great 
lottery; for even talent of a high order may be 
neglected both by managers and the public till the 
spirit of the aspirant is crushed. If entered upon at 
all, it should only bo after a course of study under able ' 
teachers, who will not fail to discover if the pupil has | 
any prospect of success. Honouring, as we do, the 
stage as a profession, still, we cannot shut our eyes to 
the dangers which will be sure to beset the path of any 
young girl who selects it, unless she enters upon its: 
duties under careful and friendly guidance. | 

Macicinnon.— Lady Anne Barnard was the author of 
“Auld Robin Gray,” once assigned to Miss Blantyrc. 
About the year 1771 Lady Anne composed the song to 
an ancient bMlad, and although every one was anxious 
to know who was the author, she kept the secret for 
fifty years! In 1823 she acknowledged the fact in a 
letter to Sir Walter Scott, and sent a continuation, 
which, however, is very far inferior. Lady Anne was 
daughter of the fifth Earl of Lindsay, and in her 43rd 
year married Sir A. Barnard, librarian to George the 
Third. She died in 1825. 

Fanny L. —Valentines should only be indulged in by very 
young or very fond persons; and here “fond” may 
mean, as it often does, foolish. If you love the young 
fellow, give him an opportunity of speaking, and he will 
no doubt avail himself of it. Occupy yourself with often 
writing on straight lines, and with care and neatness, 
and do not think of the second “young man.” The 
worst of one class of women is that they are so occu¬ 
pied in getting married that they seem utterly careless 
of the persons whom they marry. It is any husband 
to any wife, and that’s a mournful fact 1 

Lizzy Lee.— You must be true to the nature of a woman; 
and that is, to love wisely and well. Infatuation of the 
mind is a disease, and leads to many miseries. The 
sorrows of life are generally self-born, and we should 
advise ydu to listen to that fine tone which springs 
from a heart that beats to pure emotions. 


Jessie W.—We should imagine that blushing, in the case 
you have brought before us, was a sign of love ; but 
men exhibit lovo as variously as they do rage. Mere 
description will not suffice us to answer you; to be 
correct, personal observation is absolutely necessary. 
But the result observed must be that of some passion, 
emotion, or deep feeling; and that of Love would 
cause it as well as any other. 

Lily anG foosE.—All depends upon the quantity taken, 
and the season of the year ; but on the face of it, to 
takq^animal food three times a day would appear a 
diet more fitted for a man than a delicate young 
woman, and in summer time, even more than a man 
requires.—The writing is of the “ fast” school. 

B. H. W.—Use any opportunities of showing them acta 
of civility ; if they think well of it, they will improve 
those opportunities; if not, there is an end of the 
matter. Read our article' on the subject of a choice 
of reading in No. 915, and our reply to Imogen in 
No. 91S. 

Blanche. —He only wants more frequent opportunity: 
he has shown every iuclination to nibble, and needs 
but a little oncouragcment to bite; but you must have 
your wits about you to land your fish safely, or he may 
break your line. 

W. X. Y. Z.—No, but the birth must be registered 
within forty-two days. There are no fees, properly so 
called, but custom sanctions a gratuity, and the 
minister of the church will gladly give the applicant 
every information. 

A. V. M.—Treat the present quarrel as a winter cloud, 
which will soon pass away. A little more restraint 
on your own feelings, and a little more reserve and 
hauteur towards the intended, would also, we think, 
aid you. 

Cecil M.— Do not part with your money. Such packets 
tell you how to make ginger-beer, ink, <fcc., or advise 
you to buy potatoes, and sell them baked about the 
streets. 

Other Communications Received. —J. H. G.—T. M. 
—W. B.—G. T. S.—T. V. T.— Cecilia. — Bower Wood 
— Ismay. — K. K.—R. M.—W. W.— Lizzie.— L. (our 
insertion of the lines should be suflmient encourage¬ 
ment ; go on).—H. D. (it must expire on the corre¬ 
sponding day to the letting, consequently in May).— 
An Inquirer (summon him to tho County Court).— 
Derry (apply to Mr. Grossmith, 175, Fleet Street, 
London, E. C.).—MiEvius (send real name and address 
on all matters of business).— Eleanor D. (it came to 
hand).— Sancho (send two stamps for your unpaid 
letter; and two more for the Boy's Number oj the Family 
* Herald, which contains the laws of Draughts).—W illi am 
0. (she is a married lady and living, but writes under 
an assumed name).— A Good Looking Chap (such 
absurd signatures seldom escape Betty’s basket; repeat 
the question under one more like that of a rational 
being).— MabeivC. (forward it, with name and address). 
—Helene Elise (lawful and very common).—C.' L. 
(yes, with permission of the colonel).— Griffey (North 
Wales, as less influenced by spoken English ; 1004).— 
Claymore (he should have attended to the summons ; 
silence gives consent, and he can now be coiupeiled to 
pay).— Bradford (she cannot marry, and he can only 
recover the cost of actual necessaries supplied). — 
Bianca (no, but in elegant morning costume; tho 
dress itself is reserved for evening display).—Ami L. 
(ask him his intentions, or get sonic friend to dc so 
before it goes anyfurther).— Hotblack(“ previously " is 
the more correct, but both are admissible).—J. K. 
“All about India-Rubber" will be found in the 
Mechanics' Magazine , now issuing ; see also No. 913).— 
Mademoiselle (very good in winter; at No. 2, New 
Bond Street).—R. M. (try the remedy for chapped 
hands given in No. 863 ; and that for chilblains in 
No. 660).— Lucille (in No. 895). 


Price One Shilling, post free, with Illustrations by 
George Cruikshank, M‘Connell, and Johnson, 

r |VHE OYSTER; Where, How, and When 

-L to Find, Breed, Cook, and Eat it. 

Family Herald Office, 421. Strand, W.C. 


nLASSES E O Jl WOMEN, 

at the working men’s college, 

45, CtLGAT ORMOND STREET, QUEEN SQUARE. 
Lent Term, Jan. 2l to March 16, 1861. 


Hours—3 to 4 p.m. 4 to 5 p.m. 

Monday.... Reading.Writing 

Tuesday.... Bible Class. Book-keeping 

Wednesday. Arithmetic. Grammar 

Thursday.. Writing. Reading 

Friday _Geography.History 

Saturday .. .Natural History ) Al . ithm( , tio- 
of Plants, ) 


Fees.—E ntrance Fee for new Pupils, Is. (not to be re¬ 
newed after absence). 

The Bible-Class is free to all Members of the Classes. 

Fee for Classes of 1 hour per week, for the Term, 9d.; 
for the Half Term, 6d. For classes of 2 hours per week, 
for the Term, Is.; for the Half Term, 8d. 

The Bible-Class is taught by the Rev. F. D. Maurice, 
the other Classes by Ladies. Prayers are read by one 
of the Teachers every evening at 5 o’clock. Pupils are 
not admitted under fourteen years of age. New pupils 
are requested to attend, the first time, a quarter of an 
hour before their class commences. 

A §chool for Girls under fourteen years of age is taught 
by Ladies at 45, Great Ormond Street, every morning 
of the week (except Saturday and Sunday)., Charge, 6dT 
per week for Girls under 10; 9d. per week for Girls 
above 10 years of age. Hours, ’0 to 1 o’clock. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON OBSERVATION. 


Miss Nightingale, 'whose opinion upon those subjects which she has 
rendered known is always to be mentioned with the highest respect, com¬ 
plains that one of the great wants in nursing (or rather of nurses) is “ Obser¬ 
vation.” That is to say, that those very useful and excellent persons who 
tend our sick beds, and wait upon our birth and our death, do not sufficiently 
know how to use their eyes ; that Mrs. Gamp and Mrs. Harris, who have spent 
their lives in hospitals, and who ought to know the meaning of every groan, 
the expression of each sigh, the intention of every small breath which issues 
from the suffering, are hard-hearted and incapable, nay, often useless, or 
worse than useless, because they do not know “ how to observe.” This would 
very likely he news to Mrs. Gamp, and she would be quite “rampagious” at it. 

“ Not know my hizness ! ” she would say; “ have not I been years and years 
at it ? don’t I know the ins and outs of all the patients, drat ’em ! Ain’t I 
acquaintaged with all their little ways ? Here have I been, gal and woman, 
a matter o’ forty year in a hospital, and am I to be told by a mere chit of a 
gal to Sairey Gamp as I don’t know to hobserve! A likely thing indeed, 
a stuck-up minx ! I’ll take a night case, or a day case, or a fever case, or a 
consumptive case, or a monthly, with any nurse in the three kingdoms, and 
St. Thomas’s parish, which is. as is well beknown to all the medical gentle¬ 
men at Bartlemy’s ! ” 

Mrs. Gamp’s vindication of herself would be founded on precisely the same 
basis as that of any one else. She and most people argue that experience 
makes fools wise; to which we answer, not always. It all depends upon 
one thing — upon knowing how to observe. Experience, for instance, 
does not make a naturally vicious man wise; nor did it make our Charles the 
First wise, or he would not have lost his head and the three kingdoms. 
It did not make the Bourbons wise, or they would be reigning still. They 
had learnt one cuckoo lesson—“that liberty was fatal to the Bourbons,”—and 
they therefore repressed liberty. It was said of them that they never learnt 
nor ever forgot any thing; and it seems to have been true. Experience did not 
make the Israelites wise ; they learnt little or nothing in forty years ; and so 
in common life, we shall see people going through their existence from boy 
to man, from girl to woman, just as silly as ever; indeed, most people are 
better when young than when old. It is a hard task to grow old gracefully, 
to scatter our follies away as a child lays by his toys; to relinquish our tastes 
and take up new ones ; to act consistently and wisely, to melt imperceptibly, 
like a fine summer’s day from morning to noon, from noon to evening, 
and so on to sunset, quietly, calmly, beautifully, and thankfully, too, for all 
the mercies which we have. No; experience gives not always wisdom, any 
more than knowledge does. It is a wrong thing to suppose that age is always 
wiser than youth. Napoleon, when First Consul, could beat all the old generals 
of Austria; Wolfe, who fell almost a boy in years, but covered with glory, 
was wiser than the old generals of his time who threw away their armies; 
Pitt, the boy Prime Minister, knew how to answer the sneer that he was 
“ too young—but a boy;” and Ferguson, measuring the apparent distances 
of the fixed stars from each other with a piece of thread, and growing wise in 
his observations about the weather, knew considerably more than the wisest 
shepherd of the hills, who had talked about the same till he was ninety years 
of age. It is not by the calendar of years that we must note true time, or 
true wisdom. We must pay reverence where reverence is due, and always to 
age. But a man of twenty-one may have thought out his life more than one 
of sixty, and may know more too. “ An old fool is the worst of fools,” says 
the proverb; ay, and a very bad fool too he is when we meet him. 

Following the pious old actor who founded Alleyn’s College at Dulwich, we 
may speak of wisdom as “ God’s gift.” But that, like other gifts, comes when 
sought for, aud the faculty through which it comes is observation. This faculty 
may be cultivated, and that with great success. “A celebrated man,” writes Miss 
Nightingale, “ though he was celebrated for foolish things—(she alludes to the 
conjuror Robert Houdin)—had one way of instructing his son, that of cultivat¬ 
ing his observation, which was very wise.” He would with the boy pass quickly 
by a shop, telling the lad to notice what was in the window, and then both 
father and son would write down what they had observed. The boy by this 
means grew so quick and proficient, that he would sometimes, after a 
momentary glauce, make a list of, and accurately describe, forty, fifty, or 
sixty articles. Indeed, in a short time he excelled his father in it. Houdin 
put this faculty to use merely to make money; the boy practised as a clair¬ 
voyant, and could upon entering a room and immediately being blindfolded, 
give an accurate list of all the furniture, persons, pictures, &c., sufficient to 
cheat people into the belief that he saw through the back of his head, or 
through his nerves. 

It will not be necessary for any of our readers to practise this trick, it 
being a mere achievement of memory; but they may he assured that if they once 
get into the practice of accurate observation, they will do themselves and all 
around them good. Jt will be useful in all matters. The common, too 
common want of it, has ruined thousands. One cannot engage a servant, 
employ a nurse, or a doctor, sit as a juryman, or be subpoenaed as a witness, 
without finding the most egregious errors committed merely from its want. 
“La!” say the delinquents, “we never thought of that.” “Did you 
notice?” said the lawyer.—“No,” cries the stolid witness, and the thief 
escapes. The Road murder would undoubtedly have been unravelled before 
this if the surrounding people had but had common observation. But we 
must here add, that even in regard to crime itself, the same rule applies. 
The criminal is often discovered merely by the want of this quality. He 
exhibits his plunder, wears the clothes of his victim, or does some equally 
stupid thing, and he is found out. Let us instance murderers, who generally 
convict themselves. The police ferret out very, very few. It is through 


some foolish little point being committed, or omitted, that crime is detect eJ 
battles lost or won, fortunes made, and thrones occupied. j 

Looking over biography and general history, we are quite puzzled with a 
superflux of examples to prove to us the immense advantage of observation. 
Taking a common instance, and glancing upwards to see how long it will take us 
before we finish reading or writing this article, we find a clock, the chief portion 
of which is not the spring, nor the wheels, nor the face, but the pendulum, the 
most universal and the best of all time-measurers, the regular beat of which 
reminds us of that solemn pulsation of our own hearts, every additional 
stroke of which brings us nearer to the grave. It was simply observation 
which discovered that useful instrument. Galileo was one who knew how to 
observe; and standing in the cathedral of Pisa towards the evening, he saw a 
verger, who was lighting the lamps, set one of the chandeliers a-swinging. 
Watching the regular motion to and fro, Galileo instantly thought that time 
might be measured by it; and hence the invention. So also, by seeing boys 
playing with soap-bubbles, Newton discovered the prismatic colours ; and by 
noticing an apple fall upon the ground, the great principle of gravitation. It 
is not to be supposed but that many hundreds of thousands of people had 
seen the hanging lamp swing, or the colours glisten, or the apple fall; but it 
is very certain that only Galileo and Newton thought out the business as man 
should think. When little Watt quietly watched the tea-kettle lid, which 
was being lifted up by the force of steam, he saw in his mind’s eye the cause, 
and henceforward England and the world was assured of a new motive power. 
The old cavalier, who, throwing an empty flask of wine on his prison fire, was 
astonished at the steam being generated and blowing the cork out, hit upon the 
same strain, but was too lazy to follow it out and apply it. Perhaps there is not 
one of us in the world to whom these chances are not given many times over; 
only our observation is neither strong nor accurate enough, and we let the 
matters pass. And this position is strengthened by Shakspeare’s often 
quoted sentence There is a tide in the affairs of men 

Which , taken at the flood , leads on to fortune ; 

and this flood comes more than once to every one of us. The sa$ part of the 
matter is, that want of perseverance, industry, and quickness, mar so many 
thousands. 

The value of this quality is especially exemplified in the case of Jenner, 
a benefactor of his race, to whom a statue has been erected in Trafalgar 
Square, ugly and ungraceful enough even for an English statue, to which it 
will be remembered one of the younger aristocracy much objected, not 
because of its ugliness, but on account of the fact of a physician being 
ranked with heroes such as Napier and Nelson, When Jenner, who had 
thoroughly cultivated his observation in botanical studies, came to prac¬ 
tise, an obscure retiring physician, at Sudbury, he was consulted by a 
pretty young countrywoman, a dairymaid, who being warned of the ravages 
committed by small-pox, answered,—quite carelessly and confidently too— 
“ Oh, I cannot take that disease, I have had the cow-pox.” Jenner made a 
note of the remark, and upon further inquiry found that the milkers of the 
cow usually contracted upon their arms a pustular eruption, which after 
working itself out, left them free from any danger of contagion with the small¬ 
pox, a dreadful scourge which at that time swept away its tens of thousands 
annually. Two people out of every three were fearfully seamed and marked 
with it, and hundreds were totally blind or had lost one eye by the same 
scourge. But Jenner’s observation, directed to the matter, found that the 
vaccine pus and the small-pox virus were so far analogous, that if one had 
overrun the human frame, the other would certainly be banished. He ex¬ 
perimentalised, succeeded, and is now looked up to, and will be for genera¬ 
tions, as a benefactor of his species for his discovery; for by it alone small-pox 
has been comparatively banished. But it would be silly to suppose that Jenner 
was the only medical man who had heard of the fact. Others knew it, but 
pooh-poohed it, or were too careless to observe. The dairy maids knew it, 
and the great people too; for when the Duchess of Cleveland was taunted by 
Moll Davis (Lady Mary Davis) with the probable loss of that beauty which 
was her boast, by the small-pox which was then raging, she replied, just as 
the milk girl did, “ There was no fear in her about the matter; she had had a 
disorder which would for ever prevent her from having the small-pox.” The 
court physicians laughed at the reply of the Duchess, as others who "were 
with Jenner had at the Dorsetshire milkmaid; but events proved how truly 
they had spoken; and all the wise and the crowned heads of Europe saved 
themselves and their children by the milkmaid’s fashion; notably the house 
of Hapsburg, which had nearly been extinguished by it. It was observation 
which led to the discovery of that greatest of necessaries of all sailors, 
the mariner’s compass ; and the same quality, of a more reverential turn, 
saved the life of Bruce, the African traveller, who, when fainting and 
ready to lie down and die upon the hot sands of the Desert, observed a 
little lowly plant flourishing away, even in that remote and arid spot. 
That desert flower was not “ born to blush unseen,” and very few probably 
are. “Will the same Providence who nourishes that plant,” thought 
Bruce, “suffer me to die?” and he crawled on to find a spring, and live. 
It were well if discontented and desponding people thought with Bruce. 
We should all “ find goodness even in things evil, could we observing distil it 
out;” and we do not know any divine or human law which prevents us from so 
doing. There is not a situation in the world so low, or desperate or mean, but 
observation will not either improve it, or make it bearable. Half the envyings 
and strife and bickerings, the jostlings and wranglings, the quarrels, wars, 
and murders, might be prevented and entirely eradicated, if we only encouraged 
this most useful faculty a little more. We owe every kind of sanitary improve¬ 
ment, all kinds of medicine, and all surgical skill, all the grand discoveries, 
and all the civilisation to which we have arrived, to the quiet exercise of obser¬ 
vation. If those who thirst for gold, for power, aud for position, had only 
thoroughly observed the state of those above them, who have all that they 
hunger 5 for, they would probably sit still and be at peace. There is a good 
stor^—an old one, of course—told of a certain great king who was deterred 
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from a series of sanguinary battles and a destructive war by the observation 
of a philosophic counsellor. “I shall invade such a kingdom/* said the 
monarch. “ And that taken ? ” asked his friend. “ Then another province.” 
“ And that added ?” “ Why, then I shall pass such and such a river, and 

add the whole country beyond.” “And that attained?’* continued the 
questioner. “ Why, then I shall rest quietly at home.” “ Could you not 
do so now, without undergoing all that fatigue and danger, with a very 
questionable issue ? ” “ Ah! ” returned the king, struck with the observation, 
"I never thought of that” So it is with most of us. We do not observe 
till it is too late; but of this we may be sure, that a due exercise of the 
faculty distinguishes, perhaps more than any„other, the philosopher from the 
fool. 


TO TH E SNOW -DROP. 

Emblem of purity, gracefully lifting 
Petals of beauty, ’mid wintry snows drifting; 

Brave little snow-drop, so fair and so hardy, 

First flower to welcome Spring, still chill and tardy,— 

Frost cannot wither thee, cold cannot frighten, 

Patiently tarrying till skies may brighten. 

Snow-piercer, cloud-gazer, wind-scorner, eye-cheerer, 

Bring, bring to my heart thy dear message yet nearer! 

When age or sorrow is darkly impending, 

Snows of adversity thickly descending, 

Then, springing out of them, check’d by no blasting, 

Let there bloom thoughts of the life everlasting;— 

Coming, like snow-drops, amid our endurance, 

Bringing to each weary heart the assurance 

To Joy’s frozen waste Spring draws nigher and nigher, 

And death is the way to life higher and higher. E. S. 


FAMILY MATTERS. 


Spendthrifts economise in what they give, the charitable in what they spend. 

To keep husbands' and boys from straying away from home, make home 
pleasanter than any other place. 

“ Life is like a theatre, in this respect—that, although during the per¬ 
formance we hold higher and lower places, we all mix in one common stream 
when the masque is over, and we go home.”— Fowler's Texts for Talkers . 

What Company shall I keep? —The answer to this question is obvious. 
The best within your reach. No one should choose for his companion one of 
bad habits and coarse manners, when he may have the society of the intel¬ 
ligent, the virtuous, and the honest. There is a process of insensible assimi¬ 
lation going on between intimate associates. Our habits of thought and 
feeling and expression are formed by those with whom we are intimate. 
Hence we should strive to be intimate with “ the best.” 

Pride and Vanity. —The virtues are economists, but some of the vices are 
also. Thus, next to humility, X have noticed that pride is a pretty good 
husband. Pride is handsome, economical; pride eradicates so many vices, 
letting none subsist but itself, that it seems as if it were a great gain to 
exchange vanity for pride. Pride can go without domestics, without fine 
clothes, can live in a house with two rooms, can eat potatoes, purselane, beans, 
lyed corn, can work on the soil, can travel afoot, can talk with poor men, or 
sit silent well contented in fine saloons. But vanity costs money, labour, 
horses, men, women, health, and peace, and is still nothing at last, along way 
leading nowhere. Only one drawback ; proud people are intolerably selfish, 
and the vain are gentle and giving.— Emerson's Conduct of Life. 

Buttered Jack, a Christmas Beverage. —Take a brass pan, put in 
say half-a-pound of lump sugar, a little sherry, and 1 lb. of fresh butter to 
melt, have a dozen fresh eggs well beaten up with a little sherry, and having 
moderately cooled the pan with two bottles of light dinner sherry, add the 
eggs while gently stirring, and place on the hob till quite hot, taking care 
not to let it boil, sweetening to taste. The pan must not be too hot when 
pouring in the eggs, or they will curdle.— The Field. 

Diphtheria. —In the earlier stages of this complaint, which is always 
accompanied by a soreness and swelling of the throat, let the patient use* a 
simple solution of salt and water, as a gargle, every fifteen minutes. At the 
same time moisten a piece of flannel with a solution of the same kind, made 
as warm as the patient can bear it, and bind it round his throat, renewing 
it as often as the gargle is administered, and in the mean time sprinkling 
the fine salt between the flannel and the neck. Use inwardly some tonic 
or stimulant, separately; or, if the prostration be great, use both together. 
The treatment, as may be seen, is extremely simple, and if used in the earlier 
stages of the disease will effect a cure. 


HINTS ON D RESS.— B y Mrs. Adams. 

The handsome sash that is now worn is a very great ornament tq ladies* 
morning or evening dress; it is made in all colours, and in almost every 
material. To wear with morning dresses it is often made of the same 
material as the dress. Some ladies prefer keeping one or two sashes by 
them, whioh can be worn with any dress. These should be made m black 
silk or velvet, in dark colours. I have seen some in black and coloured silks, 
trimmed with very narrow silk braid, or narrow black velvet, and on 
the braid or velvet are put steel or gold beads, or stars; the steel stars are 
new, and look well. Fink or blue silk may be trimmed in this manner. In 


making the sash, one end should reach within ten inches of the bottom of 
the skirt; the other end a trifle shorter. These sashes' are cut out of silk in 
the piece, not ribbon, and are lined with sarcenet. At the waist make a 
handsome bow, or else make points back and front. There should be two 
points, one to go up and the other down ; if the bow be worn, place it a little 
to the side. I can recommend these sashes for trimming dresses, as looking 
very handsome, and giving an elegant finish as they are now worn, most of 
them being gored and plainly made. The same sash exactly is made for little 
girls, only on a smaller scale. If your silk is not-very stout, put a lining 
of net extra; this will preserve your band and sash. The pattern complete 
can be had by sending nine postage stamps to No. 1, Langham Street, W. 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


Sperm oil expands so much by increase of temperature, that a quantity 
which measures 100 gallons at 32°, if warmed to 68® will measure 102 
gallons. 

A Correspondent of the Cottage Gardener says, “ The secret of getting eggs 
enough in winter is to keep pullet§, and keep them well. Fowls should have 
the run of a field and orchard; and as much corn, rice, and barleymeal as they 
can cat.” 

In a cold day of winter, when a horse*s bits are full of frost, always warm 
them thoroughly before placing them in the mouth. Not to do this is very 
cruel. Apply your tongue or even a wet finger to a very cold piece of iron, 
and you can appreciate the importance of this hint. It may be a little trouble 
to do it, but it should be done. The frost may be taken out conveniently by 
placing'the bits in water.— Ohio Cultivator. 

The condensed air of a crowded room gives a deposit which, if allowed to 
remain for a few days, forms a solid, thick, glutinous mask, having a strong 
odour of animal matter. If examined by the microscope, it is seen to undergo 
a remarkable change. First of all, it is converted into a vegetable growth, 
and this is followed by the production of multitudes of animalcules; a 
decisive proof that it must contain organic matter, otherwise it could not 
nourish organic beings. 

New Chemical Writing Fluid.— Triturate in a.mortar 36 grains of 
gallic acid with 3£ ounces of strong decoction of logwood; put it into an 
8-ounce bottle, together with 1 ounce of strong ammonia. Next dissolve 
1 oz. of sulphate of iron in half-an-ounce of distilled water by the aid of heat; 
mix the solutions together by a few minutes’ agitation, when a good ink will 
be formed, perfectly clear, which will keep good any length of time without 
depositing, thickening, or growing mouldy, which latter quality is a great 
desideratum, as ink undergoing that change becomes worthless. It will not 
do to mix with ordinary ink, nor must greasy paper be used for writing ou 
with it. 

Fish-Guano.— Coarse, inedible fish, offal-fish, and Crustacea, can be con¬ 
verted into guano equal in value to the best Peruvian, by a process at once 
simple and inexpensive; and every article now caught in the shape of fish 
can be turned to useful and profitable account. At Lowestoff, in Suffolk, 
there is a manufactory established for the purpose; and besides guano, a large 
percentage of valuable oil is obtained, with other elements of commercial 
value, such as glue, etc. Professor Way made analyses of two samples of 
fish-guano prepared at the Lowestoff manufactory. He shows that the 
quantity of nitrogen in dog-fish, herring, and offal-fish, is about the 9th part 
of a hundred; and of ammonia there is about the 11th part of a hundred. 
The process of manufacture is to pulverise the fish; and as all sorts of shells 
can be ground like bone-dust, the proceeds arising from the manufacture of 
fish-guano are of consequence. 

New Process for Extracting Silver from its Ores. —This process 
is of special interest on account of the analogy it presents to the well-known 
“fixing” in photography, which is nothing more than dissolving out the 
chloride of silver (which has not been acted on by light) by means of hypo¬ 
sulphite of soda. In the metallurgical process this property is made use of in 
the following manner:—The ores which contain the silver, in combination 
with sulphur, or with sulphur and arsenic, are roasted with green vitriol and 
common salt, and thus is produced a chloride of silver, which may be dissolved 
out by a sedition of hyposulphite. The silver can then be precipitated by 
sulphide o^sodium, falling down as sulphide of silver. All that is necessary 
to be done then is to heat the sulphide in a muffle in contact with the atmo¬ 
sphere ; the sulphur escapes in the form of sulphurous acid, and the silver 
remains in the metallic state. It is then melted in plumbago pots, and cast 
into ingots for the mint. 

Care of Dahlias in Winter. —Among the great variety of flowers 
which bloom until the frost overtakes them is the dahlia; and to keep it 
in a condition for blooming from the bulb, great care should be taken with 
this tender plant in winter. Dahlias will generally continue to produce 
flowers till their leaves and stems become blackened by frost. As soon as 
this is the case, they should be cut down nearly to the surface of the ground ; 
and the first dry weather that occurs, the tubers should be taken up in the 
morning, and left exposed to the sun during the day. In the evening they 
should be taken to a dry, airy place, where they will be safe from frost, and 
kept there until they are dry enough to have all the soil removed from them, 
which may be done with a soft brush. They must be then buried in sand, 
saw-dust, or some similar material, and deposited in a place where they 
can be k$pt dry; the great objects being dryness, security from frost, and a 
moderately cool temperature ; or they may be kept in a dry cellar, and should 
be started in hotbeds or pots in Avarm places as early as possible in the 
spring, and transplanted to some hot sandy garden as soon as the frosts are 
ast in the spring. They require a good exposure to the sun, for they will not 
loom in the shade. 
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STATISTICS. 


The Chinese indemnity is equivalent to nearly £2,900,000. 

U■ \'.rds of 200,000,000 oranges are annually imported into the United 
Kingdom. 

The jewel trade employs some 10,000 persons, who are, with few excep¬ 
tions, of the Jewish faith. 

In 1860 our public income reached the enormous total of £71,967,495, 
against £60,070,469 for 1859. 

From 40,000 to 50,000 inmates of the metropolitan workhouses were pro¬ 
vided with roast beef and plum-pudding on Christmas Day. 

In the W.C. district of London 1000 boys have been rescued from the 
streets, and entered on the Shoe-black Brigade. Their united earnings in ten 
years have been £12,000. 

During !he four-and-twenty years of its existence the Art Union has raised 
and distriba ed the sum of £254,143, of which £138,662 has been paid to 
artists, and £64,623 to engravers. 

As near as can be ascertained, the total population of the United States 
and Territories amounts to about thirty-one millions, making the ratio of 
representation in the House of Representatives about 133,000. 

The frost which set in on the evening of the 17th of December last was 
severe beyond all other frosts on record. On the 24th the temperature was 
23°-7 below the mean, and on the 25th the extraordinary amount of 32°*5 
below tbat of the average of forty-three years,—an unprecedented temperature 
for this country. 

An Aged Party. —On Christmas Day the Mayor of Halifax entertained a 
large party at tea at the Temperance Hall. He had caused to be convened 
together all persons residing m the borough of 70 years and upwards who 
were willing to attend. The total number present was about 250, and their 
ages were as follows:—39 at 70 years, 21 at 71, 36 at 72, 21 at 73, 24 at 74, 
16 at 75, 13 at 76, 16 at 77, 12 at 78, 14 at 79, 10 at 80, 2 at 81, 7 at 82, 5 
at 83, 3 at -84, 2 at 85, 1 at 86, 3 at 87, 1 at 89, 2 at 90, and 1 at 92. The 
united ages of the venerable guests amounted to 18,736 years. 

Fish Sold # in the Streets of London. —The costermongers of London 
deal largely in fish, as will be seen from the following :—In salmon, 17,000 
and 18,000 lb.; in cod, 100,000; soles, 4,000,000; of whiting, 4,000,000; 
in plaice, nearly 30,000,000; mackerel, 16,000,000; three-fourths of the 
1,000,000,000 of herrings, amounting to a score of 750,000,000 of fish, 
weighing 180,000,000 lb.; 3,000,000 lb. of sprats, eels by the million, and 
pretty near the whole business in flounders and dabs. Of barrelled cod they 
sell upwards of 200 tons; of dried salt cod upwards of 300 tons; of smoked 
haddock nearly 1,500,000 lb.; of bloaters, 2,500,000 lb.; finally, of red 
herrings, the poor man’s woodcock, 7,000,000 lb., representing 25,000,000 
of individuals of that odoriferous delicacy. With respect to oysters, lobsters, 
crabs, shrimps, whelks, mussels, cockles, and periwinkles, we despair of repre¬ 
senting their volume—their millions reach astronomical proportions. 

VARIETIES. 

The Act for rendering the adulteration of food a criminal offence is now in 
force. 

Fifteen thousand men are engaged on the new lines for the defence of 
Portsmouth. 

The telegraphic lines of Russia have advanced into Asia, and are progress¬ 
ing with an extraordinary rapidity. Siberia will soon be traversed by them; 
and it is said that the Russian government proposes to connect Siberia with 
America by means of a submarine line along the Aleutian Islands. It is not 
impossible, therefore, that our American as well as our China news may come 
to us through Russian channels. 

It is stated that Government is about to provide yearly for the soldier, in 
addition to his tunic and trousers, two pair of boots, one pair of light summer 
trousers, a fatigue jacket and cap, shirts, flannels, and socks. The soldier 
will be required to keep these in proper repair; and they are to last a specified 
time before replacement. The smaller articles of his kit he will provide him¬ 
self as now; but allowing for this, repairs and rations, a good soldier will be 
able to clear 6d. or 7d. out of his daily pay. 

Private Telegraphs. —Telegraphic communication has just received 
an important development by the facilities afforded for the transmission of 
messages by the Universal Private Telegraph Company. The principal 
object of this company is to place separate telegraphic wires and apparatus at 
the disposal of mercantile firms, or of other persons who have different estab¬ 
lishments in the same town. For this purpose the company extend a rope, 
containing a great number of fine insulated wires, over the streets and houses, 
and any one of those wires may be rented. This arrangement is so 
economical, that the company offer to let out each wire at the rent of £4 per 
mile per annum. Similar lines are already in use at Southampton, where the 
large establishments of Messrs. Phillips and Co. in the High Street and in 
the Canute Road, are thus connected. 

Presence of Mind. —A lady was in the act of lighting a gas burner over 
the fireplace, when her attention was attracted by a peculiar sound, and on 
looking towards the ?'oor she perceived that her dress was in flames. With 
great presence of mind she immediately knelt down and pressed her clothes 
together, and happily succeeded in extinguishing the fire without sustaining 
any personal injury whatever. Her dress and tw 1 petticoats were burnt 
through, and there can be no doubt, had she hesitated a moment, or moved 
across the apartment, as too many do under the circumstances, she would 
have lost her life. A servant in the room at the time was rushing out, 


exclaiming, “ Mistress is on fire! ” but the mistress, 1 ” with more self- 
possession, ordered her to close the door, that the air current might be 
excluded, and saved herself.— Brighton Ghtardian. 

A Poor Man’s Luxury. —It is not riches that make man, any more than 
they need change him; and if there is any good gift of Providence more than 
another which teaches equality, it will not be far from the mark to say it is 
the Oyster. You cannot eat the oyster in greater perfection than at a street- 
stall, because, as the capital of the owner is small, so, too, is the stock; and, 
to be sure of a rapid sale, it must also be well and carefully selected, 
and therefore does not need the announcement we read in many a by-way 
one passes along, where “the tale of a tub” would seem to contradict it: 
“ Oysters fresh every day.” The poor man has no need to bid his cook, like 
his wealthy neighbour, buy real sea-water, or salts for the preparation 
of artificial sea-water, for the preservation of his oysters. There are 
thousands of hands outstretched to receive his nimble penny, and to give him 
in return oysters as fine as any which can grace the table of the wealthiest in 
the land.— The Oyster. 

Defences of Pekin. —The.city of Pekin, as seen from the wall, presents 
nothing very striking either in appearance or situation. It is built on a 
perfectly flat area, the only perceptible elevation being several artificial 
mounds within the precincts of the imperial palace. The houses are small 
and one-storied, each having a court-yard attached ; the roofs are all sloping 
and tiled, the houses being built of dark-coloured bricks. There is a vast 
number of trees, which obstruct the view in every direction. The palace is 
surrounded by a double wall, protected by tiles along the tops; it is not loop- 
holed nor defensible in any way. The streets leading from the gates are very 
broad. What strikes a person most, in looking from the top of the walls, is 
the enormous extent of the Tartar city. Each face of this vast square must 
be three miles at least in length. The Chinese town lies beyond the south 
wall of the Tartar city, and is said to be very large and populous. The wall 
of the Tartar city is perhaps the most remarkable structure of the kind in the 
world. It is beautifully built of huge dark-coloured bricks, sloping gradually 
from the base to the summit. The gateways are large and handsome, sur¬ 
mounted by lofty square towers. All along the wall at intervals are massive 
square bastions, which afford a flanking fire upon any enemy attacking from 
without. The wall is forty-two feet high, including a crenelated -and loop- 
holed parapet higher than a man’s head, which is built on the top of the 
outer face. The ascent is by broad vamps at the gateway. The breadth of 
the wall on the top is sixty feet; it is paved with large tiles, and along its 
broad surface an entire army, complete Avith guns and cavalry, might inarch 
around the whole compass of the city. \ 

THE RIDDLER. 

ENIGMA. 

Though always in war I am ever at I’m present alike at the famino or feast; 

peace ; I’m possess’d by the landlord as well as 

You will find me in Athens, yet never in the tenant; 

Greece; I’m part of the man-of-war’s high-flying 

I’m always in pain, yet I’m careless and pennant; 

gay, Tho’ always for sale, yet I never am 

As you, when you find me, will certainly bought ; 

say ; Now, the reader will guess me with some 

I’m equally owned by a man or a beast; little thought. Devette. 

CHARADE. 

The feather-like snow is falling fast, And then, what’s to spare of their whole- 

And the wind moans drearily over the some good cheer 

moor. They place 'neath tho care of my next , 

But yon wayfarer heeds not the wintry ere they rest. 

For he 3 sees in the distance his own My ^ese days when the spirit of_ 

cottage door. Seems roused in the heart of the brave 

There, my first gives a greeting so bright and tho bold, 

and so clear, Would be scorn’d by each youth, and 

Whilst Annie produces her choicest and placed on a par 

best; With the Ark, though a weapon well 

tested of old. D. C. J. 

REBUS. 

One vowel and three consonants that thing doth spell 
Which, when it comes to town, much news doth tell; 

'Tis singular ; transpose my end, I’m plural. 

And may be seen in every cottage rural. 

Now, backwards read my change, and you will own 
You like to do me when you come to town. 

Cut off my head that I have just acquired. 

And place it at my tail, as you’re desired. 

Ask then the difference ’twixt boy and master; 

Answer that query, ’twill suggest me faster. 

Reverse this transmigration. None can tell 
The harm I’d do your name if there I fell. 

Of one more change I’m capable, my friends; 

Then Cantabs grace my ranks, and laurel bends. 

Second and third class circles for each brow, 

Whioh seeks not honours from the highest bough. A. T. 

ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 

1. A servant contracted for £9 a year and his livery. At the end of five months he 

was turned away, and then he received £2 and his livery. Required the value of his 
livery? A. Q. 

2. A gentleman, wishing to erect a fountain, receives tenders for the same. One 

man engages to employ 16 men, who work 9 hours daily, at a cost to him of 3s. 4 d. 
per man per diem, to lay a pipe 3 feet deep in the earth, to conduct water to tho 
fountain from a distance of 40 yards, and finish his contract in 66 days, for £200. 
Another man can obtain men who work 8 hours daily for 2 a 6d. per man, who would 
engage to lay a pipe 2 feet deep and 30 yards long, for a supply of water, and con¬ 
tracted to finish the work in just half the time and for the same amount the other man 
stated. His offer being accepted, how many men did he employ? G. W. P. 

3. There is a certain number, consisting of three places of figures, which is equal to 

36 times the sum of its digits; and 7 times the left-hand digit, plus 9, is equal to 
5 times the sum of the remaining digits ; and 8 times the second digit, minus 9, is 
oqual to tho sum of the first and third. What is the number ? C. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 


What Miss occasions a great many quarrels ?—Mis-understanding. 

A man’s hat has but one nap on it; his bed has a new one every night. 

“ Don’t you think, husband, that you are apt to believe everything you 
hear ?”_“No, madam, not when you talk.” 

“ I have a fresh cold,” said a gentleman to his acquaintance. “ Why do 
you bave a fresh one ? Why don’t you have it cured l ” 

“ You are a fool,” said a coxcomb to a clown. “ You partly say true,” 
said the clown. “ If I bain’t quite a fool, I be very near one.” 

A dancer once said to a Spartan, “ You cannot stand on one leg so long as 
I can.”—“ Perhaps not,” said the Spartan, “but any goose can.” 

A wag seeing a lady at a party with a very low-necked dress and bare 
arms, expressed his admiration by saying she out-stripped the whole party. 

“I believe the jury has been inoculated with stupidity,” said Briefless. 
“ That may be,” said his opponent, “ but the bar are of opinion that you had 
it in the natural way.” 

An American paper says—“Wanted, at this office, an editor who can 
please everybody. Also a foreman who can so arrange the paper as to 
allow every man’s advertisement to head the column.” 

A footman learned from his master that malapropos meant “ out of place.” 
Meeting a brother footman who had been discharged, he exclaimed, “ Ah ! 
my dear fellow, I am sorry for you ; you are malapropos! ” 

“ Do you think,” asked Mrs. Pepper, rather sharply, “that a little temper 
is a bad thing in a woman ?” “ Certainly not, ma’am,” replied the gallant 

philosopher, “ it is a good thing, and she ought never to lose it.” 

An English lady, on her arriving at Calais, was surprised and somewhat 
indignant at being termed, for the first time in her life, “a foreigner.” 
“You mistake, madam,” said she to the libeller, with some pique, “it is you 
who are foreigners ; we are English.” 

A gentleman wishing to get rid of an unwelcome visitor, and not liking to 
tell him, “ there’s the door,” qualified it thus, “Elevate your golgotha to the 
summit of your pericranium, and allow me to present to your ocular demon¬ 
stration the scientific piece of mechanism which forms the egress portion 
of this apartment.” 

A minister being greatly annoyed by three small boys in the gallery, who 
were having a good time, he suddenly stopped in his discourse, and turning 
towards the little rogues, said, “ Those boys must be quiet.” Of course, all 
eyes in the church were at once turned on the young trio, when one of them 
exclaimed in reply, “Jimmy made me laugh.” The effect is easily imagined. 

A tipsy customer, who was seated on the box with the stage-driver, 
6wayed backward till he tumbled off. The mud was deep and he fell soft. 
“There, now,” he exclaimed, as he crawled out of the slough, “I knew 
you’d up.-ict, if you didn’t take care.” On being told that they had not upset 
—“Not upset!” he echoed in amazement. “If I’d have known that, I 
wouldn’t have gone off.” 


A distinguished counsel being employed for the defence on atrial for murder, 
found it necessary, in the course of his speech, to comment with some severity 
on the testimony of a witness for the prosecution. In the midst of a most 
searching and logical sentence, wherein he was convincing the jury that the 
witness had sworn to more than the truth, he was interrupted by a juryman, 
a tall, lank fellow, evidently from the backwoods—who, rising, thus addressed 
him, “ See here, Mr. Lawyer, I don’t want yer to go on that way abusing 
me ; I won’t stand it; I’ll break up the court if you do ; I didn’t come to be 
abused!”—“ My dear sir,” replied the barrister, in his politest manner, “I 
was alluding to the witness, not to you; my remarks were not intended to 
apply to any of the jurors.” “Well, then,” said the juror, “just quit a 
pinting your finger at me when you talk that way.” 


“ Intemperance,” said Mrs. Partington, solemnly, with a rich' emotion in 
her tone, “is liko'an after-dinner speech;” at the same time bringing her 
hand, containing the snuff she had just brought from the box, down upon her 
knee, while Lion, with a violent sneeze, walked away to another part of the 
room. “ Intemperance is a monster with a good many heads, and creeps into 
the bosoms of families like any conda or an alligator, and destroys its peace 
and happiness for ever. But, thank Heaven, a new Erie has dawned upon 
the world, and soon the hydrant-headed monster will be overturned! Isn’t 



it so ! ” Ah, kind old heart, it was a drunkard’s argument! 

“ You will please to observe,” said old schoolmaster Lam well, as he led a 
party of gentlemen through his school, “ that the boys are required to observe 
the utmost attention to quietness as well as discipline.” They had at this 
moment arrived in front of several boys standing around a water-bucket, and 
one had just charged his mouth with the contents of the cup, while the old 
gentleman was stooping over to recover his pen from the floor, when another, 
passing along behind, snapped his fingers quick under the drinker’s ear, 
which caused him on a sudden to eject the contents of his mouth over the 
pedagogue’s bald pate. Standing upright, with his face and hair dripping, 
he shouted aloud, “ Who did that r ” The party unanimously cried out, 
“Jim Gunn, sir.” — “James Gunn, what did you do that for?” Jim, 
appalled at the mischief he had done, muttered that it was not his fault—that 
Tom Owen snapped him. This changed the direction of old Lamwell’s wrath, 
and shaking his cane portentously over Owen’s head, he asked, “Did you 
snap Gunn ? ” The culprit, trembling with fear, muttered, “ Yes, sir, I 
snapped Gunn, but I didn’t know that he was loaded.” 


A Doubtful Fish. —If a man cannot skate, he will probably flounder. 

Rather Ominous. —To be importuned by your wife to get your life in¬ 
sured. 

Female Friendship. —“Love your enemies” is interpreted by women 
“ Visit your enemies, and take tea with them.” 

Categorism. —“John, who was the wisest man?”—“Don’t know, sir.”— 
“Yes, you do know. Tell me.”—“Well, I guess it was uncle; for father 
sez he was so cunning he got everybody to trust him, and wasn’t fool enough 
to pay nobody.” 

Self-Deception. —A fellow of atrocious ugliness chanced to pick up a 
good looking-glass on the road; but when he looked at it himself he flung it 
away in a rage, crying, “ If you had been good for anything you would not 
have been thrown away by your owner.” 

Affection in Man and Woman.— Women are said to have stronger 
attachments than men. It is not so. Strength of attachment is evinced in 
little things. A man is often attached to an old hat; but did you ever know 
of a woman having an attachment for an old bonnet ?— Punch . 

Good Farming. —“ Sambo, is your master a good farmer ? ”—“ 0, yes, 
massa fuss-rate farmer—he make two crops in one year.”—“ How is that, 
Sambo ? ”—“ Why, he sell all his hay in de fall, and make money once ; den 
in de spring he sell de hides of de cattle dat die for want of de hay, and make 
money twice.” 

An Inconvenient Lisp. —A man who lisped, having bought some pigs, 
asked a neighbour for the use of a pen for a few days. Said he—“ I have juth 
been purchathing thorn thwine^-two thowth and pigth. I want to put 
them m your pen till I can fix a plaith for them.”—“ Two thousand pigs! ” 
exclaimed the astonished neighbour, “why, my pen will hardly hold a 
dozen! ”—“ You don’t understand me, Mr. Bent. I don’t thay two 
thouthand pigth, but two thowth and pigth ! ”—“ I hear you,” said Mr. Bent, 
“ two thousand pigs! Why you must be crazy.” “ I tell you again,” 
exclaimed the man, angrily, “I mean not two thouthand pigth, but two 
thowth and two pigth ! ”—“ Oh, that is what you mean, eh ? Well, the pen 
is at your service.” 

“ J ist the Breed.” —A flesher in this part of the country was in the 
habit of killing pigs for a neighbour—a quiet, decent woman, and a little 
shrewd in her way. The flesher, it seems, had a large pocket, the contents of 
which were nobody’s business; and it so happened that thq woman’s pigs 
when slaughtered were always found minus the kidneys. Deeming this 
desideratum some unaccountable freak of nature, but anxious to get as near to 
the truth as possible, she one day, on seeing another of her pigs laid open 
with similar shortcomings, remarked to the honest butcher—“ Hoo is it, 
maister Donald, that my pigs are a’ wantin’ kidneys ? ” The butcher did 
not glance at the occult pocket, but replied—“ It’s jist the breed, guid wife, 
jist the breed.”— Dunfermline Press. 

The Spreading of a Report. —The servant at No. 1 told the servant at 
No. 2, that her master expected his old friends, the Bayleys, to pay him a 
visit at Christmas; and No. 2 told No. 3 that No. 1 expected the Bailies in 
the house every day; and No. 3 told No. 4 that it was all up with No. 1, 
for they couldn’t keep the bailiffs out; whereupon No. 4 told No. 5 that the 
officers were after No. 1, and that it was as much as he could do to prevent 
himself from being taken in execution, and that it was killing his poor dear 
wife; and so it went on increasing and increasing, until it got to No. 33, 
where it was reported that the detective police had taken up the gentleman 
who lived at No. 1, for killing his poor dear wife with arsenic, and it was 
confidently hoped and expected that he would be executed at Horsemonger 
Lane Gaol, as the facts of the case were very clear against him. 

Social Statistics (Funny). —At a spiritualist soiree which was held in 
town last summer, as many as six professed teetotalers averred that they felt 
under the influence of spirits. Of twelve hundred young gentlemen who last 
year travelled on the Continent, no fewer than a dozen did not seize the 
opportunity to try and get up a moustache. One hundred and eleven members 
of the Peace Society have since last April discontinued dealing with their 
pastrycook, on the ground that they believed he dealt in warlike stores 
because of the inscription in his window, “Balls Supplied.” Proofs are 
extant, in the shape of linendrapers’ bills, that since Michaelmas ten thou¬ 
sand so-thought strong-minded women have been weak enough to purchase 
things they had no use for, simply because they were ticketed “ Great 
Bargains.” Of a hundred single men who last season received cards for what 
the genteel call “At homes,” and the vulgar “Tea-fights,” ninety pleaded 
“sudden illness” or “previous engagement,” and of the ten heroes who 
virtually went, only two nad courage to pass beyond the staircase. 


A MODEL HUSBAND. 


I saw a model husband—in a dream, 

Where things are not exactly what they seem; 

A moral man, to sceptics be it known ; 

The wife he loved and cherished was—his own; 
And for the test- 1 —I saw the husband wait 
With horse and chaise five minutes at the gate, 
While Jane put on her things ; nor speak one sour 
Or bitter word, though waiting half-an-hour 
For dinner; and, like Patience on a throne, 

He didn’t swear to find a button gone. 
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